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PREFACE. 



This Beading-Book is intended to be nsed, alternately 
with the ordinaiy School Beading-Books, in the thiee 
upper standards in Girls' Schools. 

It is hoped that it will meet a want, often felt by 
those who have the charge of the education of Girls, by 
supplying a connecting link between the mental training 
they receive at school, and the practical duties of a 
woman's life. 

Edinbuboh, Sept. 1875. 



PBEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITIOir. 

The present Edition has been revised and [considerably 
enlarged, and the order of the book has been somewhat 
altered, so as to make it coincide with that of the require- 
ments dP the Code, in regard to the ffpedal subject of 
Domestic Economy. 

Teachers intending to use this little volume as a hand- 
book of instruction in that subject, are referred to 
Appendix B. for further information. 

EDiNBUBan, April 1876L 
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INTEODTJCTIOK 



f A Chaptbb about Homb ; ob, What is Dohestio 

EOONOMT? 

"Hid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it erer so humble, there *b no place like home.* 

Eqmb is one of the most expressive words in our Ian- 
l^oagie^ and the beautiful song of Homey Sweet Homey 
Sroin which, the above lines are taken, is one of the most 
popular of English songs. It was a great favourite with 
Phoebe and Janet Wilson, who liked it the best of all 
their school songs ; and, indeed, well might they re-echo 
the words ' There 's no place like home,' for their home 
was a particularly happy one, both their parents being 
xight-minded and God-fearing people, who did all that 
lay in their power to make it so. They took a ^oai^ 
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interest in their cliildren's education, and always made it 
their business to know what they were doing at school, 
and how they were getting on with their lessons. 

One afternoon, when Phoebe and Janet came home 
from school, they told their mother that they were going 
to learn something new. Their governess had announced 
that, after the following Monday, she intended to give 
them one lesson every week on Domestic Economy. 

'What is that?' inquired their mother, who, though 
very sensible, was not a veiy highly-educated person. 

*I don't think I exactly know,* said Phoebe, *but I 
believe it has something to do with cooking.' 

^I know,* put in a small younger sister, who was 
sitting on a little stool near the fire, with the kitten in 
her arms ; ' at least^ I know what domestic means. It 
means a cat !' 

* A cat !' cried the two elder girls ; * why, you funny 
little thing, what are you thinking of 1' 

Little Totty stroked Pussy, and looked rather offended. 
'I know our teacher at the infant school said so,* she 
repeated ; ' she said a cat is a domestic animxjl^ 

*• Oh, I see what the child means,* exclaimed a young 
lady, who chanced to be present. She was Miss Alford, 
the district visitor ; and as it was a very cold day, Mrs 
Wilson had invited her to stay and have a cup of tea, 
before she set out on her walk home. ' Ko ; don't laug^ 
at her, Phoebe and Janet ; she is a good girl to remember 
what her teacher says ; and, as she is so little, we need 
not wonder that she does not quite know the difference 
between a noun and an adjective. You know what a 
noun is, don't you, Phoebe V 

'It is the name of anything. Animal is a noun,' 
responded Phoebe. 
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^ And an adjective is^ a word which tells the kind or 
qualiiy of a noun — as, a good child. Good is an adjective,' 
repeated Janet, in rather a sing-song voice. ' We always 
have tb point out the adjectives and nouns in our reading- 
lesson. That is how we know,* she added. 

'Well, domestic is an adjective which means of, or 
belonging to, a house. When Totty*s teacher said, "A 
cat is a domestic animal,'' the adjective domestic was 
used to shew what kind of an animal a cat is.' 

' Oh J and cats are animals that belong to houses,' 
cried Janet. * Why, I suppose there is a cat in every 
house in this street ! Cats like to live in houses, and 
to be comfortable, and to have a warm place near the 
fire.' 

^Do you see what domestic means?' said Miss Alfoid^ 
turning to Phoebe, who was looking a little puzzled. 

*0 yes, ma'am,' answered Phoebe readily; *and I 
think I know what economy means, too. But I can't quite 
.see how they go together.' 

*What do you think economy means, Phoebe 1' 

* Doesn't it mean saving money, ma'am?' said Phoebe. 
* You know, mother, when we ask you to buy things you 
think we might do without, you often tell us you have 
to practise great economy.' 

* Ay, so I have to practise great economy,' said Mrs 
Wilson. * That 's true enough I And not in money only, 
but in money's worth ; else I can tell you, Phoebe and 
Janet, neither you nor the cat would find yourselves as 
comfortable as you do.' 

*Yes; not only in money, but in money's worthy* 
repeated Miss AJford; 'for instance, I am sure, Mrs 
Wilson, it is no part of your plan to let clothes fall to 
pieces for want of mending 1 ' 
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Mndeedy no, nla'ua ! I cannot afford to be so ^praste- 
fill ; it is suipiising how much longeiF things will last, if 
ihej are kept in proper repair.' 

*' Yety I daresay, when jou htiy clothmg, lyibs Wilson, 
you don't consider it economical to purchase the very 
toheapest you can get % ' 

^That would be Tery bad economy, Miss AlfonL 
Oheap things are often hardly worth the making up.' 

^ So you see, Phoebe, economy does not always mean 
^at;tn^ inoney ; it seems that it also includes knowing 
how to spend it.' 

' That is so, miss,^ continued Phoebe's mother ; ' I take 
it, economy is just another name for good management, 
and it is the part of a good manager to know how to 
^pend, and how to save, and how to make a home out of 
almost nothing.' 

'You couldn't have given a better explanation of what 
dovMstin economy is 1 ' said Miss Alford. 'Economy does 
mean right management, and IhmeaHc Economy, girls, 
must therefore mean ? *— 

. 'The right management of a house,' said Phoebe 
eagerly. 

'Yes,' said Miss Alford; 'and what do we generally call 
the houses we live in ? ' 

' Our homes,' said Janet. 
. 'Very true,' said the lady; 'so if anybody tisked yon, 
Phoebe, where your home was, you would say?' 

'Ko. 10 Silver Street,' said Phoebe promptly. 

' But two years ago, when yotl lived in T^nftlringlnMT! 
Xane.' 

'Oh, then I should have said 14 Eockingham Lane^ of 
course.' 

'So that a house is not always a home,' said Miss 
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JklfotcL 'The trae bond of home is the lie of family 
love^ bj -which many hearts are knit together into one 
household. But the ideas ^ of house and home are very 
dosely associated, and domestic often means ^' belonging 
to a home)" qtdte as much as " belonging to a house ; " so 
another way of explaining what is meant by domestic 
eoonomy is to say that it is the science, that is to say, the 
hind of knowledge, which teaches how to make a comfort- 
able home— a science, Phoebe and Janet, of which no 
gid or wcman should be ignorant' 

*But, Miss Alford,* said Mrs Wilson, smiling, *I'm 
waae I'm much obliged to you for talking so nicely to 
the children, and what you say is yery true; but still I 
cannot help just observing that I do my endeavour to 
teach them that mysel£' 

* I know you do, Mrs Wilson ; and few there are who 
can teach it anything like so well ! But even without 
reminding you that there are a great many girls who 
hove not the chance your gids enjoy of good training at 
home, I think I may say that I believe you will find 
Phoebe and Janet more apt to profit by the invaluable 
practical training which they get from you, when they 
are also learning something at school about the Beason 
Why certain things are right and wrong in domestic 
xnatteiB, which you most likely have neither time nor 
x>ppottnnity to explain to them.' 

*I believe you are right. Miss Alford,' replied Mrs 
Wilson ; ' I certainly have not much time to stand about, 
talking ; I find it quite enough to see things are done. 
But, at anyrate. Miss, I shall not interfere. Phoebe and 
Janet are both coming on nicely in their lessons, and 
iheir father and I have great confidence in their gover- 
ness. I fed sure that Bhe would not appoint anything 
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new for them to learn unless it liad been well considered 
beforehand ; and for my part^ I am satisfied to leave it to 
her.' 

Whilst they had been talking, Phoebe and Janet had 
been quietly setting the table^ and tea was by this time 
quite ready. Mrs Wilson now offered a cup to her 
visitor, together with some hot cake, just baked in the 
oven. 

' Thank you; how refreshing this is !' said Miss Alford; 
and then added, thinking of the cheerful brightness of 
her surroundings, as well as of Mrs Wilson's last words : 
'I wish all mothers were as sensible as you are, Mrs 
Wilson; then what;|a much larger number of comfort- 
able and happy homes there would be ! ' 

AU the comfort and happiness of home, quite as much 
as all the safety and prosperity of a kingdom, rests upon 
the same foundation : Obedience to law. Obedience, first, 
to the laws of duti/y without which peaceful hearts and 
contented minds can never be ours; and next, to the 
laws of health, upon which all our bodily comfort and 
well-being depend. As surely as a stone mtist drop to 
the ground if you let it fall from your hand, so surely 
must pain and suffering be the consequence whenever, 
either by mistake or through perversity, any of these 
laws are broken. And the better people know them, 
and the more faithfully they observe them, the happier 
will their condition be. 

It is by learning a little about the laws of health 
that we get to imderstand that * Eeason Why ' of right 
and wrong in domestic matters,' which Miss Alford 
thought it would be so well for Phoebe and Janet to 
know; and indeed, when we consider what a girl's lot 
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in life is likely to be, we caitnot but feel that such 
knowledge must prove useful to her ; for home is essen- 
tiaUy * Woman's Kingdom,' being the scene of those 
domestic duties which are woman's especial share in the 
work of life. To act their part in this appropriate sphere, 
women must be trained in girlhood. Unselfishness, long- 
suffering, industry, gentleness : these excellent qualities, 
a true woman's best adornment, do not grow up suddenly 
in the garden of the soul ; they must be the fruits of long 
and patient cultivation. And girls surely ought also to 
be trained, in some way or other, in the knowledge of 
those &cia and principles, upon which the physical well- 
being of a household depends; for though it is true, 
that, by and by, they will be compelled to learn some- 
thing about these things, in the school of that very strict 
teacher, Madam Experience — ^whose lessons are so ex- 
tremely dear, and who never accepts any excuses, but is 
equally hard upon our faults and our mistakes — ^yet it is 
quite certain that those who have been prepared before- 
hand for her teaching, not only pass through her school 
with much less difficulty, but also with much greater 
profit, than others. 

'The secret of success is preparation/ is one of her 
lessons ; and do you know that not even manual dex- 
terity, that is to say, cleverness of hand, in getting 
through household work, can be acquired without constant 
practice ) The lazy girl, who will not learn when she is 
young, will usually be a clumsy hand at everything of 
the sort when she is grown up. But we know some 
cottage girls who are anything but lazy, and who are real 
iright hands of helpfulness to their mothers already. We 
can fjEuicy what these girls will be like when they grow 
up. Happy the mistress who gets one of them for a 



servant I Moie happy the man who gets one of them 
for a wife 1 

ITow this is to be a hook fox girls; a hook ahoub 
girls' work and girls' datie& And if you think oyer 
what has gone before, you will see that such a book 
must be, because of the ygcj nature of the subject^ » 
book about Home. 

Home Duties^ Home Comfort^ Home Usefulness^ and 
Home Troubles — ^these will be the titles of its yanous 
sections. 

QUX8TS0H& 

Write on your alate the meaning of the words, £c(momff DomaHe^ 
Science, and PhgdodL Wliat is domestio eeonomy? Upon wluti 
does the eomfiort and happiaesi of horns depend ? What.^does dntg 
mean ? Wliat are the laws of health % Why ahould gixis be instmctod 
in the laws of health ? 



THH SKYLABK. 

Ethereal minstrel ! Pilgrim of the sky f 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound f 

Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 

Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground % 

Thy nest which thou canst drop into at wHl, 

Those quiyering wings composed, that music still ! 

Leaye to the nightingale her shady wood; 

A priyacy of glorious light is thine ; 

"Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 

Of harmony, with instinct more diyine ; 

Tjrpe of the wise who soar, but neyer roam; 

iSrue to the kindred points of Heayen and Home. 

"WORDSWOIBTH. 
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SECTION I.— Home Duties 



Chapter L — ^Duties to TABxstTB. 

' God bless you, my dear son/ said & dying old man 
to Ilia son, 'you have been a blessing to me all the days 
of your life. Never since you were bom have you giyen: 
me one moment's pain, except, indeed, when you were 
ill; and I feared to lose you.' 

Happy the son or the daughter tibat can deserve snch a 
£u»well isovDt a dying fathOT or motherL But ah, how 
many there are who carry very difSarent memories away * 
fkom a parent's death-bed; whose eyes, perhaps^ are then 
first opened, when death has closed those of a foiher or 
a mother, to see in its proper light the long course of i 
nndutifulness and disobedience^ by which they often cut 
to the heart those who loved them the best. And even, 
amongst those who have been upon the whole tolerabfy 
dntifol sons and daughters, how few there are whose 
consdenoes do not sometimes reproach them, for many 
shortcomings in respect and affection, which mnst have 
often caused much grief to their parents. They feel this 
acutely when they come to have children of their own, 
and learn to know by experience how much pain, or how 
much gladness, even little ohildxen can giye to their 
fathers and mothers. 

* A wise son maketh a giad^&thei; but a foolish son is 
the heaviness of his mother.' This is*what the wise king 
Solc^on sidd about the matter'; and it k easy to see that 
his words are as tme of daughters as thej ara of .sons; > 
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How is it with the daughters who read this book 1 Are 
they making glad fathers^ oi are they foolish, undutiful 
children, causing their mothers' hearts to grow heavy 
with anxiety 9 

Have you ever considered what duty means 1 It 
means something that is due; something that you owe 
to somebody j -something that some one has a right to 
expect from you. Duty to parents means that which 
you owe to your father and your mother — ^that which 
they have a right to expect from you. l^eed I explain 
to you what it is 1 JNo; I am sure I need not. For this 
is a matter in which the youngest of you all does not 
need to h^icUd what her duty is; she knows it very welL 

I will tell you instead a tale about three daughters, 
which was told in verse nearly 300 years ago, by one 
wha'se name you ought to know, for it is a name that all 
who speak our language should be very proud of — ^William 
Shakspeare, one of the greatest poets that ever lived. 

Once upon a time there was a king, named Lear, who 
had three daughters. Their mother seems to have died 
when they were young, else perhaps they would have been 
brought up rather differently, but he loved them voiy 
dearly, and did all he could think of to make them happy. 
Indeed, not being very wise, his indulgence towards them 
was often really foolishj but still he loved them very 
dearly, as I have said. 

At last, when he was growing old, and all his three 
daughters were either married or about to be married, he 
took it into his head that he would divide his kingdom 
amongst them, and leave himself no portion except ihdr 
love. 

One day he caUed them before him, and asked them 
one by one how much they loved him. The same day 
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the King of Eiance and the Duke of Bnrgundyy who had 
both been for some time paying court to Cordelia, his 
youngest and only unmarried daughter, were to receive 
their answer. 

Oh, how easy it is to profess love in words ! When 
Goneril, the eldest daughter, was asked how much she 
loved her father, she made quite a speech about the 
matter. She said she loved him 

' Dearer than eyesight, space, and liberty ; 
Beyond what can be yalued, rich or rare ; 
Ko less than life, with grace, health, beauty, honour ; 
As much as child e'er loved, or father found, 
A loye that makes breath poor, and speech unable 
Beyond all m.anner of so much, I love you.' 

The second daughter. Began, was not slow to declare 
that, * in her true heart,' she loved her father just as her 
sister had described — only more ; but poor Cordelia, her 
father's joy and favourite, was not a woman of the much 
professing sort. She was very gentle and shy, with a 
sweet, low voice, and her heart was * richer than her 
tongue,' for the more her sisters said the less she felt 
able to say, and when her father turned to her and told 
her to speak, all the answer she could make was, 

' Unhappy that I am, I cannot heaye 
My heart into my mouth.' 

And that she loved her father as much as it was her duty 
to. do. 

Lear ought to have known better th£tn to doubt her, 
his tender, good daughter,' whom he had loved the most, 
and with whom he had thought to spend his old age; 
but he was prejudiced and imwise, and instead of remem- 
bering that actions speak louder than words, he flew into 
a violent passion with Cordelia, and declared that as she 
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was 80 tmloYing, hei sharo of all that he had should be 
divided between her two fidsteis, and she should have 
nothing at all. He even banished one of his wisest 
counseUois who tried to persuade him not to be so 
unjust to his daughter^ and told him ho was mad to 
distrust her. 

' Thy youngest daughter does not love thee least,* cried 
the Earl of Kent ; but Lear would not listen. 

One of Cordelia's suitors, the Duke of Burgundy, drew 
back when he found she would be a {>orfcionless girl; 
but the other, the King of France, pressed his suit more 
warmly than ever. So Cordelia became his wife, and 
went with him to France. When she said good-bye to 
her sisters, she entreated them to be good to their father, 
for she knew better than he what their fine words were 
wortih, and he would be entirely dependent upon them, 
as he had given up to them all that he had, and arranged 
to live with them by turns. But they were highly 
offended, and told her not to teach them their duties. 

It is easy to understand that poor old Lear was very 
apt to be hasty and unreasonable. 

* You see how full of changes his age is,* said Goneril, 
the very evening of the day on which she had so loudly 
professed her love. 

"Tis the infirmity of his age,* said Regan; 'yet he hath 
ever but slenderly known himself.' 

And Goneril answered, ' The best and soundest of his 
time hath been but rash.* 

This was their real opinion of their father, and it was 
a correct one. Probably Cordelia knew it as well as they 
did. But she truly loved him, and her love, strengthened 
by the thought of the duty she owed him, would have 
taught her how to bear tenderly with kw *infinn and 
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eholerick' ways^ and to make him happy in his old 
age. 

"Not 80 Eegan and Goneril. They soon tired of their 
father's company, and made poor Lear feel that they 
grudged him even the little he had reserved for himself — 
a home by turns with each of them, and maintenance for 
a hundred knights. 

Goneril was the first to tell her servants to *put on 
what weary negligence they pleased' in waiting on the 
old king. If he disliked it, let him go to her sister. 
Poor Lear! He did not find Eegan any kinder. One 
sister turned him out, the other would not receive him ; 
between the two he was at last driven out of doors, 
without pity, and in the worst of weather; and fearing 
lest the humanity of others should cry shame on their 
unnatural conduct, the cruel ' sisters forbade people to 
give him shelter. 

It was a piteous thing to see the poor old man wander- 
ing desolate, quite out of his mind with grief, and full of 
the bitter thought, ' how sharper than a serpent's tooth it 
is to have a thsmkless child,' and the equally bitter recol- 
lection that he had one child who would never have been 
thankless, — of that he felt sure in his inmost heart, and 
how badly he had treated her ! He longed for her sorely, 
but burning shame at his unjust behaviour to her detained 
him from her, even when he knew that she had heard 
of his troubles and had come from France, swift as love 
could bring her, to be a true daughter to him in his 
misfortunes. 

It was the Earl of Kent who had told her ; the same 
that was sent out of the country for giving good advice. 
He had returned in disguise to see how matters were 
going on; and, when he found out, he lost no time in. 
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sending word to Cordelia. Oh, how she felt when she 
got the letter ! 

Those who stood by saw the slow tears trickle down 
her cheeks, and heard her half-stifled exclamations. 

^Father, father!' she panted forth; and then cried, 
* Sisters, sisters 1 Shame of ladies 1 Sisters ! What, in the 
storm 1 In the night 1 Let pity not he believed ! ' 

And then away she started to deal with grief alone. 
' Mine enemy^s dog,' she said bitterly, afterwards, * though 
he had bit me, should have stood that night against the 
fire.' 

She was looking at her poor father whilst he slept, and 
presently he waked up and saw her. He could hardly 
believe it, hardly take in the sense of her loving words 
and looks. 

' Pray now, forget and forgive,' he said feebly, at last, 
though Cordeh'a would not allow that she had anything 
to forgive. ' You must bear with me ; I am old and 
foolish.' 

I have not space to tell you any more of this beautiful 
old story. Only one thing I must add. Began and 
Groneril, the two hard-hearted daughters, were very bad . 
women in other ways, besides being bad to their father. 
Very bad women they were, indeed; bad to their hus- 
bands, and bad to one another, full of greed, and selfish- 
ness, and cruelty. 

And I think this will be found to be the rule alwaya 
In Began and Goneril we see extreme undutifulness 
and extreme wickedness, such as, thank God, is ahnost 
unheard of; but there are plenty of undutiful children 
in the world, though they may not be so entirely bad 
as these were. There are also, I am glad to know, 
plenty of Cordelias; and quite as often amongst poor 
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men's daughters as amongst the daughters of kings. But 
this I want you to lay to heart, that where there is 
nndutifulness to parents, there you will not find much 
real goodness of any sort; but the dutiful daughter is 
sure to be a good girl in many other ways, and when we 
see a young girl gentle, obedient, and loving to father 
and mother, we do not feel much doubt in our minds as 
to what kind of a woman she will one day become, nor 
are we likely to find in the future that we have made a 
mistake. 



Chapter II.— Brothers and Sisters. 

There was once upon a time an old man who had seven 
sons. He had been a good father to them, and when he 
lay upon his death-bed they came from far and near to 
bid him good-bye, and to receive his last blessing. 

' I am glad to see you all round me, my sons,' said the 
old man, ' for I have something that I particularly wish 
to say to you.' 

Then the sons all drew near to their father's bed to 
listen. 

'Take that faggot,' said the father to the eldest son, 
pointing towards a stout faggot that was lying in the 
comer of the room. 'Take that fiaggot, and break it 
across your knee.' 

The son smiled ; for though he was a strong man he 
knew he could not do it. He put it across his knee, 
however, and tried ; just to satisfy his father and let him 
see how impossible it was. 
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But the lather was not satufied. 

' You nexty' he said to his second son. ' And put your 
strength into it, man; do your best !' 

This was easy to say, and, to please his father, the 
second son did put f ortili his strength and tried his best ; 
but he succeeded no better than his elder brother, nor 
did any of the other brothers do more, though they all 
had to try, down to the youngest of all, who waa but a 
schoolboy. 

* Untie the faggot/ then cried the old father ; * untie the 
faggot ! And now each of you take a stick and see if you 
can break that* 

* Easy enough,' said the brothers as they obeyed ; and 
the great faggot was soon nothing but a heap of broken 
sticks. 

'Ah,' said the old man, as he watched them. ' Yes ; it 
aeems easy enough. And why is it easy % ' 

As he spoke, hia eye grew bright and his voice eager. 

*Why is it easyl* he repeated. 'It is easy because 
union is strength and division is weakness. The 
strongest of you aU could not break the faggot, but 
even a young lad can snap the sticks one by ona Will 
you thmk of this, my sons, and remember to hold all 
together when I am dead and gone ) Keep united; stand 
by one another; help one another; and you will be sure 
to get on. It is a capital thing to belong to a large 
fSunily. But there is no strengUi in a family which is 
quarrelsome and disunited.' 

The worst kind of war is what is called a civil war ; 
which means a war between the citizens of the same city, 
or the people of the same country. OivU is a word which 
has come by degrees to mean in our common talk nothing 
else but gentle and jpolite, which adjectives do certainly 
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describe the sort of manneis which the people of one city 
onght to have towaids one another; hut the fiist meaning 
of the word was simply 'o/, or "belonging to a cUizenJ 
Civis means a citizen in Latin, and horn cima the word 
civil is derived. The Bomans nsed to call those wars and 
fightings civil which broke out amcmgst fellow-citizens; 
wars in which Bomana fought against Eomans, carrying 
on an nnnatnial strife, sometimes within the very walls 
of their city of Bome. And, I repeat, such wars as these 
are the most miserable, the most disgraceful^ and the 
most ruinous of all wars ; and there are few chapters in 
history more discouraging and painful to read than those 
which contain the record of sudi struggle& 

]^ow, as surely as the worst kind of war is civil war, 
80 surely are the worst kind of quarrels family quarrels^ 
There are very few kinds, of qiiarrelling which do not 
seem disgraceful and unworthy to lookers-on, but there 
are none which strike us as so wretched, and so unworthy, 
and so uttedy contrary to what ought to be, as the miser- 
able quarrels and disputes which sometimes take place 
between brothers and sisters and near relations. 

' Behold how good and joyful it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity,' says the Book that we all revere. And 
truly, if it is one of the most disagr^aj^le of all things to 
watch unkind looks and sharp words passing between 
brothers and sisters, it is, on the other hand^ a sight that 
does good to anyone's heart, to see the happiness that 
prevails in a household where no such thing as a cross 
word is ever heard, but where father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, are all one in mutual love. 

' Do as you would be done by,' is the great rule for 
making home life happy. The Golden Bule it has been 
called ; bat| indeed, it is more precious than gold« for no 
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home can be a happy one where it is not kept, and is not 
happiness worth a great deal more than heaps of golden 
sovereigns ? 

l^ow, if you elder girls will make this your rule, you 
will find the little ones will soon try to copy you ; for to 
keep this Golden Eule sweetens the temper so much, and 
makes people so pleasant and lovable, that others soon 
begin to wish to be like those who do. Besides, you know 
how ready the little ones are to copy you in anythmg. 
The worst of it is, that if you do wrong they copy you 
too 1 If big sister Mary speaks loud and sharp, and slaps 
little Kitty and Sally when they are troublesome, Kitty 
and Sally will learn to speak loud and sharp too, and to 
cuff and thump one another in their little quarrels. How 
shall we get little Polly Smith in the Infant School to 
be in time in the morning, and to attend to her lessons, 
when her elder sister, Eachel, is so irregular in her attend- 
ance at the Girl's School, and is well known to be the 
idlest scholar in her class ) And there is Fanny Oliver ; 
how is that little girl of seven to be cured of coming to 
school with dirty face fand hands, and rough hair, if 
Susan Oliver, who is twelve, never seems to care in the 
least how dirty and untidy she is 1 And oh, how sad it 
is to hear, as we do sometimes, quite little baby children 
lisping naughty words, which they have picked up £x>m 
those older than themselves % 

How much good, or how much harm may be done by 
the example of a brother or sister ! 

I have said so much about the example and the influ- 
ence of elder brothers and sisters, because although the 
girls who read this book are certainly not likely to be 
either very old or very big, it is exceedingly likely that 
they will be the eldest at home, and if the family is large. 
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and mother has a great deal to do, it will veiy often he 
their part to nnrse the hahy and look after the younger 
children, and so have almost more than anyone else to do 
with them. Their elder sisters are in service, or else husy 
all day earning their hread at their needles, or in factories ; 
it is the little sister of twelve or thirteen who generally 
has to he mother's chief helper, and indeed can he so 
useful at home that it is often very difficult for mother to 
spare her to go to schooL Sometimes the girls heg to 
stay at home, and we are glad to see them anxious to 
do all they can to help their mothers ; hut a good and 
sensihle mother will not Hsten^ hut will put up with 
much inconvenience to avoid keeping her little daughter 
away from schooL There are cases, on the other hand, 
when a clever girl who is fond of her hook, and cannot 
bear to lose her mark for regular attendance, will look 
very hlack when her mother says : 

'Kitty, dear, I fear I must keep you at home to- 
day. Baby is so poorly and fractious, and I've all the 
washing to do, and tu6k a headache from being awake all 
night with baby.' 

*0h, mother!' cries Kitty, in a tone of the utmost 
unwillingness; and the selfish, undutiful girl turns so 
sulky and cross all day, that she is not much comfort to 
her poor mother after all. 

How much better it would be to be a cheerful helper 
at home, and then make up for lost time by double 
diligence at school whenever her mother is able to send 
her. 

And here I will say a word to those girls whose 
education is from one cause or another frequently 
interrupted, or whose schooling unfortunately comes 
to an end at a very early age. 
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It is a sad pity when girls are prevented ftom going to 
sdiool regularly, or are taken away at the earliest possible 
moment, but sometimes it cannot be helped, and the evil 
consequences would be much lessened if such girls would 
make it a rule to try to go on with their lessons a little 
every day, in the evenings at home. 

Often a girl who has been well taught will forget nearly 
all she once knew, because she does not take any paina to 
keep it up^ whilst I have known others who have had all 
sorts of difficulties to contend with, and yet have learnt to 
read, and to write too, and have stored their minds with 
information, simply by perseverance, and by making the 
best of small opportunities. 



GhAFTEB m — ^HOME SUNSHINB AND WHAT HAKES IT. 

"Not long ago, in looking over some old papers, I came 
across a short extract, which I remember well was once 
given me to copy out, when I was about the age of those 
for whom this book is written. 

Out of what book this extract was taken, or whether 
it was composed by my teacher herself, I do not know^ 
but here it is : 

* How to build a Happy House — 

Six things are requisite ; 
Integrity must be the Architect, 

Tidiness the Upholsterer. 
It mvst be warmed by AffeetiMi, 

Lighted up with Cheezfnlnen ; 
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Ihdusby mutt be the Ventilator, 

Benewing tke atmosphere, 
And bringing in 

Fresh Salubrity day by day ; 
Whilst over all, 

As a Proteotion, Canopy, and Glory, 
Nothing will suffioe, but 

The Blessing of God.' 

Many of the woids in the abore are rather too difficnlt 
foi a child to understand. But perhaps it is not amiss 
to haye what is a little difficult put before tis sometimes, 
the Tory trouUe we have to take to find out the mean- 
ii^ fixes it more firmly in oar memories. Besides it is 
good for us to use our minds, and practise the art of 
thinMng. 

What is that first thing requisUe or needfal to the 
building of the happy house — Integrity f 

'Integrity must be the Architect.* 

Integrity is whole-hearted honesty and truths Some- 
times houses, and fortunes too, are built up out of 
dishonest gains. We cannot expect these to be happy 
houses. Many must be the thorns in the pillow of those 
who lie down to sleep in them. They are apt to be 
insecurely built too, and to come crafihing down on dihe 
heads of their inhabitants, whilst what integrity builds 
is as solid as a rock, and not only lasts a life-time, but 
leaves something over and dbove to be passed on to 
the next generation ; best of all, the precious inheritance 
of a good name. 

What a small thing tidiness seems to be, mentioned 
next I Does the happiness of a house depend so much 
upon tidiness ? Some people, indeed, think it tiresome 
to be tidy ; and children, both boya and girls, are very 
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apt to leave whatever they tise or play with lying about, 
and sometimes to show not a little temper when they 
are called to put anything away. Yet even the untidiest 
people understand something of the comfort of order, 
though they do not like the trouble of being orderly* 
They know how pleasant it is to sit down in the evening 
in a neat, well-arranged room, and they also know 
how annoying it is to be always losii\g things, which is 
what continually happens to untidy people. Yes; there 
is no doubt about it, good order does help to make people 
happier. More than that, it is so good for them in 
every way that it even helps to make them better, putting 
into them more heart and courage to try to do right, and 
smoothing away numberless temper-traps, as the countless 
irritations which arise out of disoidei and t^ntidiness 
may well be called. 

I once knew a young woman who was a servant in a 
large household where she had a great deal to do, but 
somehow dhe was never behindhand with her work, and 
everything under her care was so well kept as to be really 
a credit to her. Somebody once asked her how she 
managed. *0h,' she answered, 'I always follow the old 
rule, Clear as you go.' "Now this is the best rule I know 
of for household tidiness : 

'Clear as you go.* 

Whatever you use put it away, and put it away clean, 
directly you have done with it. Don't have a general 
clearance when the room has become quite blocked up 
with things that you have had in use, but clear as you 
go. Don't leave clothes lying about the room when you 
change your dress, but clear as you go. And so on 
through the whole round of domestic occupations. 
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A house may be well built, and nicely furnisbed, but 
unless it is properly wanned^ it will be but a comfortless 
place to inhabit. I^either can our home b6 a happy one 
tmless it is warmed by affection. There are houses, how- 
ever, in which such chill draughts of selfishness steal in at 
every crack and crevice that not a single warm corner is 
to be found in them, and wretched places, indeed, are 
such unfortunate abodes! Selfishness is thinking first 
of self, and caring more for one's own pleasure, one's own 
comfort, one's own advantage, than for anything else in 
the world. Perhaps you think that, as people generally 
get anything they try very hard for, so selfish people, 
though they are disagreeable to others, still, after all, 
must succeed in making themselves comfortable and 
happy, seeing that their own comfort and happiness is 
the chief aim and object of their lives. But no, it is 
not so. Selfish people are never happy, never satisfied ! 
It is a curious contradiction, but a certain truth, that 
the more^ eagerly people run after happiness at any cost, 
the more sure they are to miss it, and the more people 
love self and care nothing about others, the more 
unhappy, and restless, and full of cravings, self will 
be. For selfishness destroys our power of enjoying, 
80 that a selfish person trying to be happy is like a sick 
man sitting down to a feast; he thinks he is going to 
enjoy himself, but all is spoiled, and seems amiss to him, 
because his mouth is out of taste. Even what little 
pleasure he does get out of it, he most likely sufiers 
for afterwards. And selfish pleasure is not happiness. 
The purest earthly happiness that we know of comes 
to us through loving one another, and this often 
leads us to sacrifice self for the sake of those whom 
we love. 
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And then, a liappy home mast be ' lighted up with 

ekeerjutness,* 

* A merry beart goes all tbe way, 
A sad one tires in a mile,' 

says Shakspeare; and few know how mnch lighter the 
burden of life may be made by carrying it cheerfully. 
£nt too often, I fear, children add to the weight of 
the burden that others have to bear, by discontent and 
grumbling. 

' I Ve a great deal to do, certainly, and a good many 
to provide for/ said the mother of a large family one 
day, ' but I should not fed half so tired when I lie down 
at night, if I had Twt so much grumbling to put up 
ttnth.' 

Theie is nothing that is more sure to increase, if it is 
not checked, than a spirit of discontent. If we get into 
the bad habit of always looking out for faults in every- 
thing, we shall grow more and more dissatisfied and 
complaining every day. 

When Eachel and Lucy Morgan came down in their 
new summer frocks one Sunday, the first thing that 
strack their mother was how nice and fresh they 
looked, and how glad she was she had been able to 
spare the money to get the print at sixpence instead of 
the one at fivepence. But BacheFs face was clolided, and 
before any one else could speak she began to say in a 
complaining tone : ' mother, just look how my dress 
fits ! There 's a large crease under the arm. I declare it 
isn't fit to wear. And I do think the dresses look so poor 
without a top-skirt !' 

* There was not material enou^ for a top-skirt,* said 
the mother, looking vexed, for she wanted her girls to be 
pleased with their dresses. 
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* I am sure they look very nice withont one,' put in 
Lucy ; * it is sucli a very pretty print' 

* Oil yes, the print is well enough f(yr sist^pence a yard* 
Bachel replied, ^ but I wish we could have had dpaca. 
And I wanted so much ^ have a top-skirt All the 
other girls in our class have top-skirfcs.' 

' There, don't grumble,' said her mother, * but be quick 
and have your breakfast.' But everybody's pleasure in 
the girl's new dresses was damped. Even the little ones 
who had watched the dresses making, and fancied how 
grand their elder sisters would look in them, began to 
think that someUiing was wrong with them, and that 
they were not so nice after alL 

Presently baby began to cry. 

* There never was such a crying baby as ours,' remarked 
Eachel peevishly, whilst Lucy started up to take the 
child. 

* Come to Lucy, come to Lucy in her pretty new firack,* 
she said in a coaxing tone ; and she walked up and down, 
and petted and played with him till he was quiet. 

Then John Morgan looked up for the first time. 
* Let 's see the pretly new frock, Lucy,' he said ; and his 
little daughter came and stood smiling before him. He 
put his two hands on her shoulders and held her a little 
way off to admire her. Then he gave her a kiss. 

*Well, there's not much the matter with the frocks 
that I can see, if they haven't a top-whatever-it-is,' said 
he. * Mother, the dresses do you credit I don't know 
that I ever saw our girls look nicer.' 

* P'tty new frocks,' said the little one. 

And the mother brightened up and began to talk about 
the buying and choosing, and how well she hoped they 
would wear. 
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' But / ahoul(| have liked alpaca,' complained Eachel, 
the fault-finder to the very last. 

What the atmosphere is, and why constant supplies of 
fresh air are so very necessary for bringing in salubrity^ 
which means good healthy will he told in the next 
section. It is industry which brings in the needful 
supplies to the happy home. I^ot one of the family 
is idle. The father is diligent at his daily labour, the 
mother at her household tasks, whilst the children are 
equally diligent over tJisir work, which is learning their 
lessons. 

And *the blessing of God over all.' Without this 
there can be no true happiness and no real goodness. 
Let us make it our rule through life never to do anything 
upon which we cannot ask God's blessing. 



PLEASURE AND DUTT. 

'Tis a just doom, that they who make 

Pleasure their only end. 
Ordering the whole life for its sake, 

Miss that whereto they tend. 

While they who bid stem Duty lead, 

Content to follow, they. 
Of Duty only taking heed, 

Find Pleasure by the way. 

Tbenoh. 
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SECTION II.— Home Usbpulness. 



Chapter I. — On Needlework. 

You all know well that it is not in anybody's power 
to look into the future, and foretell what will happen 
before it conies to pass ; except, indeed, that the present 
is the seed of the future, and in some things we can, from 
observing what is going on now, form a guess as to what 
is likely to come {^ter. As, for example, when we find 
a girl is very irregular in her attendance at school, and 
very inattentive, we know that she is likely to be an 
ignorant woman when she grows up; or, on the other 
hand, if we see a girl very painstaking and diligent, 
we know that her present good conduct will surely tell 
upon her future character. She is as certain to be the 
better for it, as the other girl is to be the worse for 
her careless neglect. But what the future lot in life of 
the two girls will be none can tell, any more than I can 
foretell the future lot of the girls who now read this book. 
I only know that there will be great differences amongst 
you. Some, perhaps, will go out to service, and some 
will be factory girls or dressmakers; some will live to 
be grandmothers, and some will not; some will settle 
down and spend all their lives in their native place, 
and others, perhaps, will emigrate to Austrab'a, or New 
Zealand, or America. TheT education that you receive 
at school is meant to draw out your capabilities, and to 
teach you how to use them, so that you may become 
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good and usefiil women, whereyer your lot in life is cast, 
and not 

* Be forced 

To drudge through veary life without the aid 

Of intellectual implements and tools/ * 

It is veiy sad to be untrained and untaught, and to 
have to lead the poor and stunted life that is the portion 
of the ignorant, and yet how often do we see hoys and 
girls dooming themselyes to this ignorance, by throwing 
away opportunities of self-improyement which will never 
return I 

To read, to write, and to reckon ; these are the Tery 
* rudiments of letters,' the keys of the great store-house of 
knowledge^ which the law of our countiy now endeavours 
to place in the hands of every child. 

Of these three things, reading is the most important^ 
for reading opens to you the pages of books, and above 
all of the Book of Books, and thus leads the way to that 
knowledge without which all else is of little value. 

*0h, if I could but read my Bible,' you sometimes 
hear old people say; * but in my young days there was no 
such schooling to be had as there is now I ' 

Yet it is also very needful to be able to write, and 
to know something of arithmetic, and you will find both 
these things of great use to you in after life. And^ 
besides this, all girU in our national schools are instructed 
in needXewcrk. 

And very rightly so. For the woman who does not 
know how to use her needle is a veiy unfortunate and 
ill-provided creature. I have said that no one can tell 
beforehand what will happen to you in your after life ; 
but one thing I am tell you all about your future ! And 

•WORBSWORTH. 
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tliat ifly thai as sure as yon have two hamls, so surely 
you will veiy frequently Have to use those two hands in 
making stitches. Wherever you may he, and whatever 
may he your position, you may he certain that there will 
be clothes to make and mend, holes to patch and stockings 
to dam, seams to run and fell, and gathers to pat in, 
battonholes to make and buttons to sew on. And if 
you do not know how to do all these things, and to 
do them well and quickly, how terribly at a loss you 
will be 1 Yes, there are few talents more valuable to a 
working woman tlian a talent for sewing, a thorough, 
practical acquaintance with the art of needlework. 

This thorough, practical acquaintance with the art of 
needlework cannot be had unless girls begin young. As 
soon as ever the little heads shew sense enough to learn, 
the little hands should be taught the way to hold a 
needle, and upon which finger to place the small thimble. 

During the cotton famine in Lancashire some years 
ago, sewing schools were opened in which the factory 
girls, who were thrown out of work for so many months, 
might employ themselves in learning to use their needles. 
The writer of this book was present at the opening of one 
of these (schools, and well remembers the strange clumsiness 
shown by grown up girls (yes, and by mothers of families 
too), even over such a simple matter as holding their 
needles ! Indeed, the only needles they were at all able 
to handle were of the largest and thickest sizes ever used 
in ordinary sewing, and even these they managed to 
bx^eak so often, that at the end of the first day there was 
quite a little heap of broken needles on the sills of the 
six windows of the large upper room in which the 
school was held. 

*You see, ma'am, we have never been accustomed to 
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sew much — ^mere's the pity/ they said to their teacher. 
And they took a great deal of pains and improved very 
much, hut I cannot say that they, any of them, ever learnt 
to be as quick and dexterous with their needles as those 
are who have been well instructed in needlework from 
childhood. 

Some teachers consider that the best way to begin 
teaching a very young child to sew, is to show her how 
to turn down a hem on a piece of paper, and to let her 
hem onpaper^ with a coloured thread, until she has learnt 
to hold her needle in the right position, and to make 
tolerably even, though perhaps not very small stitches. 

The next step would be to hem squares and strips of 
calico, and to sew them together. As soon as the child 
can do this pretty neatly, and can be trusted to fasten 
off securely, she will be able to begin to make something, 
which is always felt by children to be a great encourage- 
ment. She can hem pinafores or pocket-handkerchiefs, 
or oversew the hems of dusters, towels, or coarse cloths. 
Many people prefer to have such hems bent back and 
oversewn, instead of hemmed in the usual way, because 
they think that it makes them rather better able to bear 
constant use and washing without coming undone. 

But even the strips of calico and print that are hemmed 
by beginners should be put to some use. If patchwork 
is not sufficiently well done to be used for any other 
purpose, it can be converted into patchwork dusters; 
and strips of calico, hemmed and sewn together, may 
be lined with flannel and bound with tape, so as to make 
very strong and warm little stays. 

Eunning and felling is the next thing to be learnt ; and 
when a little girl can do this well, there are a variety of 
simple garments that she may make. 
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Putting in gathers with evenness and neatness is rather 
more difficult, and so is that kind of work to which the 
especial name of stitching is given. The hest way to hegin 
to learn to stitch is to practise upon a piece of coarse linen. 
Two threads should he drawn out all across the piece, 
which will leave a straight line of little hars of thread 
very easy to see. The stitches must he formed along this 
line, taking two threads to each stitch. The making of 
buttonholes is another art which should he practised for 
some time before the scholar is allowed to make one on 
any garment. 

We strongly recommend the custom practised in some 
schools, of making samplers to show as specimens of 
needlework at the annual examination, which contain 
examples, not merely of the cross-stitch letters used for 
marking, but of every kind of needlework. 

For example — a square of rather coarse linen (such as 
is sold for glass-cloths) might be hemmed with great 
neatness and exactitude, and ornamented with rows of 
stitching done in coloured thread, with specimens of button 
holes in the spaces between. 

I once saw a very beautiful sampler of this kind, which 
was the work of a young pupil-teacher. The linen of 
which it was made was much finer than what I have 
hitherto spoken of, and the work was done in green sew- 
ing silk. It was only a few inches square, but it not only 
contained specimens of hemming, stitching, and button- 
holing, but also of a small square patch, very beautifully 
put in. 

Sometimes, in schools where . much pains have been 
taken with the needlework, some of the best sewers will 
take great delight in ornamenting their work with fancy 
stitches, such, for instance, as the various kinds of feather- 
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stitcli. These certainly have a very pretty effect^ and it 
is nice to be able to do them ; but the plainer kind of 
sewing is of &r more importance^ and it would be very 
foolish for a girl to want to spend her time in learning to 
do feather-stitching, or hem-stitching, whilst she is still 
nnable to do common stitching evenly, or to put the 
gathers into the shoulder piece of a shirt, unless her 
teacher pins and places the work for her. 

It is also a great wasie of time for girls to bring crochet 
or embroidery to do in school ; and yet we have known 
girls who appeared to think it veiy hard if they were for- 
bidden to do so. But there is so much to be done in 
school-hours, and the time that can be allotted to needle- 
work is so short, that it is sad folly not to employ every 
minute of it in the purpose for which it was intended. 
Crochet is pretty work, and so is embroidery, but they 
will not help much to make you either more usefiil or 
more comfortable ; whilst to be a good plain sewer does 
add immensely both to the usefulness and the comfort of 
any girL 

I, do not say the same about the fEuicy stitches used to 
ornament plain needlework, because it is natural for a 
good sewer to wish to make her work look as finished and 
as nice as possible. I hardly think any one can reach 
excellence in needlework, who does not feel this ambition, 
and the fancy stitches do certainly give a very pretty 
finish. Therefore, as long as they are simply the fimsh- 
ing touches adorning really fine needlework, nobody can 
object to them; extreme neatness, and careful atteoition 
to little niceties, are the very fir^t principles upon which 
excellence in needlework depends, and the delicate line of 
feathery adornment seems quite in keeping with beautiful 
hemming and triumphantly even gathers. But there are 
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few things that look worse thaa to see a scrambling line 
of coarsely worked feather-stitch endeaTOuring to give a 
showy appearance to bad work. Let me recommend my 
young readers to adopt the proverb, 

' Uie before Onuunent ;' 

and to devote all their energies to learn, first of all, to 
work strongly and neatly. And let me earnestly beg 
them never to give way to the temptation to try to make 
either their needlework, or anything else that they do, 
8oem better than it is. 

Depend upon it there is no surer hindrance to real 
progress, nothing more likely to keep a girl backward and 
ignorant, than any pretence or affectation of knowing more 
than she really does know, or being able to do more than 
ahe is really capable of doing. 



Chaptbb n. — On ourriNa our. 

It has been said in the last chapter that all girls ought 
to be taught and accustomed betimes to the use of their 
needles, if they are to be properly provided in youth for 
the duties they wiU have to discharge when they are 
grown up. I must also add that^ as soon as they are 
able to sew at all neatly, some attempt ought to be made 
to give them a little instruction in the use of the scissors. 

At school the work is generally cut out, and, too often, 
even ' placed ' for them, by their teachers ; but who will 
cut put and place the work for them by-and-by, when they 
Lava left school, if they cannot do it for themselves ? 
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I have known a girl who could Ttiake a sliirt as well 
as anyone need wish, and who yet had not the least idea 
how to cid out even a shirt sleeve ! 

When Ruth Hall found she had a nice piece of linsey 
over, beyond what she wanted for her own winter dress 
(it was a remnant of linsey which she had bought cheap), 
she thought it would be just the thing for a jacket for 
her little boy ; but she was obliged to pay a neighbour 
for cutting it out, and even then made rather a mess of 
it in consequence of not knowing rightly how to put it 
together, so that she brought the under seam of the 
sleeve exactly opposite the seam under the arm, instead 
of a little way in front of it, and when she came to 
making the buttonholes she cut round holes in the 
material about the size of the buttons, because she had 
never noticed that buttonholes are cut straight. Of 
course the sleeves were never comfortable, and had an 
awkward twisted look ; and the appearance of the front 
of the jacket was entirely spoilt by the untidiness of the 
fastenings. 

I daresay you have sometimes heard it said of certain 
people that they have *a faculty,' that is to say, a 
natural cleverness of hand and eye, for cutting out. 
It is quite true that there, are such people, just as there 
are people who are quicker at their books than others, 
or who can sing or draw better than others ; but it does 
not follow that only those who have *a faculty for it* 
can learn to cut out. For it is chiefly a mechanical 
business after all, and every girl can learn enough of it 
to be very useful to her, 

A mechanical business is something that is done with 
the hands, by the help of machinery or tools of some 
sort. Carpentering, shipbuilding, ploughing, digging. 
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needlework, Tmting, are all meclianical arts; and so is 
cutting out. 

The two principal things npon which Excellence in 
any mechanical art depends, are intelligence and skill. 

The first-rate carpenter will be a mail who is fond of 
his work, and brings mind and thought to bear npon 
it, and who has also by long practice become a skilled 
workman; that is, he has acquired the power of doing 
all kinds of carpentering thoroughly well. 

The first-rate needlewoman will be one who loves to 
do every piece of work that comes into her hands as well 
as it possibly can be done, and who, like the carpenter 
above described, has acquired skill by practice, and works 
with her mind as well as with her fingers. 

You may be quite sure that such a woman as this will 
not be ignorant of the art of cutting out, even though 
she may have been as unfortunate as that poor Euth 
Hall, of whom I was just now speaking, who was taken 
away from school so young that she had learnt nothing 
perfectly, not even how to sew patchwork. Of course 
this made Euth's ignorance very excusable, and more to 
be pitied than blamed ; but still, if she had been like 
her neighbour Hannah Gray, she would certainly never 
have cut those round buttonholes, for she might easily 
have noticed the shape of any buttonholes she had ever 
seen, and have found out that they were not rounds at 
aiiy rate, whatever the buttons might be. She had 
eyes as well as Hannah Gray, but she did not make the 
same use of them. It did not enter into her head to 
be always taking notice of such little matters, whilst 
Hannah never saw anything new to her, that had any 
bearing upon what she had to learn and to do, without 
obsexving it, and trying to think how, and why, and 
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wherefore, it was done. When she was' seventeen yeais 
old she picked to pieces an old bodice of a dress that 
fitted her well, to discoyer how it should be cut out; 
and after that she always made her own dresses, and 
indeed almost everything she wora She used to say that 
it was a saving to her in two ways ; for, first, she had 
not to pay some one else to do it, and next, by taking 
thought, she found she could always manage with a 
smaller quantity of material than a less careful cutter 
would require. 

But all this while, you will say, I am not teaching you 
to cut oui No ; I am not ; for, indeed, I think it far from 
easy to teach cutting out by means of a book, and certainly 
it would not be possible to teach it in one short chapter. 
All I am trying to do is to excite in your minds the wish 
to learn, and the determination to make the best use of the 
opportunities that are offered to you. 

True ; there are very nice ^ Manuals of ISfeedlework * 
to be found, which contain lessons in cutting out, and 
a great deal of most useful information; but what a 
beginner needs most, before she can profit by any written 
instructions, is a good teacher — somebody to shew her 
how the thing is done. 

One reason why the teaching of this useful art of 
cutting out has not always formed part of the programme 
of instruction in every national school for girls, is that^ 
of course, beginners have to make many attempts before 
they can succeed; and, it is asked, how can they be 
allowed to cut material to waste in learning how to cut 
it to profit ? Yet, until they are allowed to handle the 
scissors themselves they cannot learn much. 

This difficulty is now being met, in many schools, by 
teaching the girls to cut out and put together paper 
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patterns, befoie they are allowed to use their scissors 
upon anything more expensive. 

I have been present at the annual examination of a 
large girls' school, where every one of the elder scholars 
ghowed a paper garment cut out and put together by 
herselE There were patterns of childrens' pinafores and 
aprons, and of little shifts, and blouses, and jackets ; and 
also, if I recollect right, of men's shirts, but I think the 
shirts were of miniature sizes. The girls, we were told, 
were very fond of this work, and the being allowed to 
begin it was looked forward to as a kind of reward for 
painstaking, as no one was permitted to do so until she 
could do plain sewing tolerably welL The paper used was 
silver paper of several different colours, and the girls were 
allowed to ornament their work according to their own 
fancy, which they often did very prettily. I particularly 
remember an elaborate bab3r's robe, with tucks, and 
robings, and the neatest little bodice imaginable, done 
in pink and white, by a girl of thirteen. 

But here let me remind any girl who may read this 
book, that however good may be the plan of teachifig 
pursued in the school she attends, she will not learn 
anything really worth knowing, imless she herself 
eo-operates with her teacher. A child's mind is not 
a thing without sense, into which knowledge can be 
poured as we pour water into a jug. Eather, one of the 
chief objects of education is to train children to use the 
powers and Acuities of their own minds. The teacher 
can teach nothing to an unwilling scholar, and very little 
to a careless and languid one ; it is only the scholars who 
exert themselves to learn, and do not expect their teacher 
to do everything for them, who make real progress. Kone 
euk be made wise against their own consent. 
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Ifow, this applies to the art of cutting out quite as 
much as it does to matters the most serious, and the 
most necessary. 

Tour progress will depend upon yourself. You will 
get on well, or slowly, or not at all, just in proportion 
to the amount of common sense and painstaking that 
you use. 

For example, you are taught to cut out from patterns, 
which at first you hare to copy exactly, simply laying 
them on your own paper and cutting round them. Now, 
a great many girls never get any further. They never 
consider that if they only know how to cut out, let us 
say, a pinafore, of precisely the same size as the pattern 
pinafore, it will he of no great service to them or their 
friends. A girl who uses her mind will carefully look 
at the proportions of the pattern, so that if she wished 
to cut out a pinafore one third longer, or one third 
shorter, she would be able to do it. She would also 
notice the age of the child that the pattern pinafore 
fitted, and compare its size with the size of her own little 
brothers and sisters. 

I have spoken of a pinafore, because a child's pinafore 
is what learners generally begin with, as it is about the 
easiest thing that can be given them to cut out. Of course 
what has been said is just as true with regard to more 
difficult garments, such as chemises, night-dresses, or 
shirts. How long the sleeVes of a shirt ought to be when 
the shirt is of such and such a length ; how much wider 
the collar is than the wristband; the length and th^ 
depth of the shoulder-piece — ^these are the kind of things 
that a practical girl who really wishes to improve herself 
will take note of. She will aJso discover that one great 
secret of success in cutting out is to be minutely accurate 
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in little details. Half an inck less or more will make 
just the difference between a good fit and a clumsy one, 
80 that a little trouble spent in getting things exactly 
right in the beginning, will save a great deal of trouble 
in the end, over the tedious task of correcting mistakes. 

Cutting out is too complicated an art to be taught 
perfectly in childhood, especially as girls leave school at 
so early an age that the time that can be devoted to it 
is a very limited one ; but it ia possible to make a very 
good beginning at school, and to lay a plain, practical 
foundation, which will be found most useful and valuable 
both in girlhood and in after life. 



Chapter III. — On Mending. 

In the last two chapters we have spoken chiefly of the 
making of clothes as an art with which every girl or 
woman ought to have some acquaintance ; but there is 
another kind of needlework of which it is certainly, at the 
very least, equally important that no girl or woman should 
be ignor&nt. And this is the art of mending. 

Kobody's clothes can last long, or look well, unless they 
are carefully and regularly mended; carefully mended — 
that is to say, not just cobbled together to keep them from 
absolutely falling to pieces ; and regularly mended, that 
is to say, whenever they require it, not only now and then, 
when they are in too bad a state to be neglected any 
longer. 
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Ton know the old ptovearb, ' A sidtcli in time saves nine.' 
Kate Maish proved the troth of that when she said she 
wonld not be bothered to mend the little tiny hole thai 
her sister pointed ont to her in her new ccytton ficodc* 
I^obody would notice it Periiiaps nobody did notioe i^ 
except that Httle Sally Marsh who had such sharp eyes ; 
but still there it wa^ ready to catch on anything yon Hlce 
to imagine, as it did catch on the comer of a form at aftel^- 
noon school, and the result was a huge, jagged rent, which 
it took Kate's busy mother an hour and a half to mend. 
Kate could not work well enough to mend it herself it 
was such a great awkward place, but she got a sharp scold* 
ing, and was sent to bed without any supper for tearing 
her ^ck. She cried bitterly, and thought it very hard 
indeed to be punished for an accident, and she kept call- 
ing out between her sobs, in a lamentable voice, such 
remarks as — 

^ Mother ! It was Kancy Stubbs pushed the form. It 
was, mother. I oughtn't to be punished when it is all 
her fault.* Or, * Mother, why mayn't I have my supper t 
I couldn't help tearing my firock.' Or, 'Mother, you 
never saw anything like the way it tora The stuff is 
rotten. I know it is. It is.very hard forme to be sent to 
bed, because my nasty old frock is rotten. ' Oh I oh I ok ! 
I want my supper, I do ; I want my supper !* 

But her father called up to her to be quiet, and she was 
obliged to lie still, and long before her mother's iamk was 
finished she was fast asleep. She was very angry Hbb 
next morning, when little Sally said to her, in the rather 
sage and conceited tone which some small girls will me 
in drawing attention to the shortcomings of their eldei% 
that if she had mended that little hole the day before^ it 
could not have caught on the comer of the form, and 
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just in the middle of a long self-excusing speech she was 
malring to her mother at breakfast. And the consequence 
was^ she was cross with Sally nearly the whole day after- 
wards. It was a regular ' day of misfortunes' to her, for 
we all know how apt everything is to go wrong when any 
one ' gets out of bed on the wrong side/ as the common 
saying pnts it, by which is meant when any one beging 
tibie day thoroughly out of humour. 

See how many other troublesome things besides un- 
lieoessazy stitches would have been saved if Kate Marsh 
had put that stitch in time into her frock ! 

It is equally true to say, ' Want of stitches, waste of 
riches ;' for clothes wUl last twice as long when properly 
mended and taken care of, as they will when neglected 
and allowed to £edl into holes. 

* I can't afford to be untidy/ said a good housewife one 
day. Some working people think they can't afford to be 
neaty but this is quite a mistake. Untidiness must always 
be extravagant and wasteful, whilst neatness economises 
time and trouble, and saves both money and temper. 

And yet many school girls are not at all fond of learn- 
ing to mend* It is such dull work, they say ; and truly 
nobody can pretend to find amusement in the flEtmily 
faaaket of mending, to the bottom of which it ^ma so 
hard to get, for no sooner does it appear to be nearly 
empty at last^ than lo ! it is refilled. The only pleasure 
connected with it would be, to a good girl, the very real 
{Measure of saving her mother trouble, and helping her 
Enough the week's work. For mending is to be counted 
amongst the things which mttst be done. It is part of 
the regular daily duties of the great majority of women ; 
therefore, how needful to know how to do it well ! 

Of all that we wear, stockings and socks require the 
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ncost fieqaenty and tlie most regular mending. Darning j 
the kind of needlework used in mending them, is done 
with a longer needle than other work, and with a parti- 
cular kind of soft cotton, or worsted, according to the 
material that has to be darned. A dam consists of a 
number of lines of very even running, worked up and 
down, and crossed by other lines of even running, worked 
horizontally, that is, across the first. In coarse materials, 
every other stitch should be taken-up by the needle ; in 
fine materials, it will do to take up every third stitch; but 
the needlewoman should aim at taking up the stitches 
very evenly, so as to make a kind of pattern of slanting 
lines across the darn. 

Every time that socks or stockings are washed, they 
should be carefully examined, to see if they want mend- 
ing. Almost everything else ought to be mended before 
it is washed, but socks and stockings afterwards. Then 
it is that they should be dravm, inside out, on, the hand, 
and thoroughly looked over, to find out whether there are 
any holes, or thin places, just ready to wear into holes. 
It will make a stocking last much longer than it otherwise 
would, if thin places are always darned as soon as they 
appear. And it must be observed that the part of a stock- 
ing which lies just round a newly discovered hole is almost 
always thin. If girls are so foolish as to sew up a hole 
instead of darning it, or to make a veiy small dam just to 
fill up the hole and nothing beyond, their mending will 
not do much good, especially if they also forget to leave 
small loops of cotton to allow for shrinking, whenever 
they turn their thread. For the cotton is new, and is 
sure to shrink when it is washed, as new cotton is always 
apt to do, and the stocking is old, and has been washed 
many times, and will not shrink any more. You may 
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see for youiselyes how, when no allowance is made for 
shnnking, the new cotton will drag the old material into 
holes, if yon will just look at any badly mended stocking. 

When we see a big hole, so big that one might put two 
fingers into it, it is generally a sign that there has been 
negTect. If people will wear stockings in which there are 
little holes, or thin places, they must expect very soon to 
tread' the thin places into holes, and the little holes into 
big ones. When a stocking is darned, it is drawn (inside 
out) on the left hand, and the darner makes a sort of 
small frame of her thumb and first finger, oyer which she 
stretches the place that requires darning, as tightly as she 
can. It is yery difficult to hold a stocking conveniently 
when the hole is very large ; the best thing to be done is, 
before beginning to dam, to draw the edges of the hole 
somewhat together, with fine cotton, so as to reduce the 
size of it a little. Should it be quite impossible even 
then to get it into a good position for working, the hand 
most be drawn out, and a piece of stout paper, or of 
American leather, introduced into the stocking, over which 
the darn can be made. 

Another way of reducing the size of a hole, is to run a 
fine thread round it, and draw it slightly, and to tack a 
piece of paper under the hole. The tacking can be taken 
out when the darn is finished. In every case the ragged 
edges must be drawn out, and made neat, and the sides of 
the hole, which are sure to have been pulled more or less 
awry, brought. back as nearly as they can be to their 
ozi^^nal set, before the dam is begun. 

The best way to learn to dam is to practise on a piece 
of coarse canvas, upon which spots can be marked in ink 
to represent holes. Of course, the cotton must be drawn 
aciofls these spots, just as it would be across a real hole, 

D 
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and the next step would he to cat real holeB of diffsient 
ahapes and sizea for the learner to dam. Wlien you hare 
to dam a long rent in a dresi^ yon should be caref ol to 
draw the edges neatly, but not tightly, together, and to 
trim off most of the loose threads, only leading those 
which can be made uaefdl, by working than into the daxsL 
You must ttideayour to procure some kind of thread 
which will hamionise well with the Tnaterial of the diesa. 
Indeed, Yery careful needlewomen will sometimes dam a 
rent with ravelling taken itom the material of the dreaa 
itself, but as the rayeUing is apt to break continually, and 
is yery troublesome to work with^ it is hardly worth 
while to use it, unless the rent is in a yoiy conspieu- 
ous place, and it is a great object that the dam. should 
show as little as possible;. Washing materials would, of 
oourae^ always be darned with some kind of thread or 
cotton. 

In most dress materials there will be no rows of 
stitehes to be missed or taken up in due aider, and so to 
act as guides to the worker; she must simply keep her 
lines as even as she can, making her stitches, as a roley 
twice as long on the wrong side as on the right. 

l*ine dmwiDg^ which is a kind of darning used in 
mCT '^i^g doth dothes, simply consusts in bringing tiia 
rent edges close together^ without letting them oyedap, 
and then setting the needle in half the thinlmftaa of tb^. 
doth, and making stitches first on one side, and than on 
the other, without letting them show at alL 

In making underclothing, it is usual to strengthen those 
parts where the wear and tear is greatest by doubling the 
materiaL This ia the reason why pieces of calieo asa 
alwigrs placed round the aim-hdes of a shirt; and the 
toss and heels of stockingB aie usually double on the nine 
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account. When yon buy new stockings, you dbiould 
always look to see if the toes and heels are thus made 
stronger than the rest of the stocking. In some cheap 
stockings they are not so, but it is very poor economy to 
buy sxach stockings for the sake of saving a few pence. 
Some people strengthen the toes and heels of their stocks 
ings stiU farther, by running them with fine darning 
cotton* 

Sometimes when a hole is large, or when a particular 
part of any material is worn, whilst the rest is good, the 
best way to mend it is to put in a patch ; for which pur^ 
posa a piece of stuff should be selected as like as possible 
to that which is to be patched. 

The proper shape for a patch is square or oblong, and 
the piece of which it ia to be made should be cut to a 
thn^, as evenly as possible. It should then be laid, 
again as nearly as may be to a thread, on the right side 
of the weak or torn place, aihd carefully tacked down, to 
keep it in position. The next step is to hem it round, 
taking pains to make the comers square and neat; 
tiien turn to the wrong side and cut away the worn 
material under it, leaving however a sufficiently wide 
border to be turned down as a hem. Snip it a little at 
the eomers to make it lie flat when hemmed, and then 
liem it very neatly. 

Where there is- any pattern in the material to be patehed» 
iikb pateh should be made to correspond to the pattern. 
It is alwaya better not to pateh with new stuff, and this 
ia especially the case with r^ard to washing materials. If 
.yea have nothing that you can use except a piece of new 
jSAaSf you should wash it several times, rubbing it a good 
.deal eaoh time, before sewing it on — first, to take out ibe 
gtilFhfsa^ and next^ to shn&k it^ and lastly^ if it is a 
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colooied prints to subdue tlie freshness of the colours, 
and 80 to bring the new more into harmony with the 
old. 

Very ofben the material of an old under-garment, which 
is quite worn out and past mending at the top, will be 
still in a solid and durable condition at the bottom. This 
is the very thing to use for mending and patching. For 
example — a night-dress always wears out first on the 
shoulders, and requires a new back long before any other 
part is worn out. The back of the night-dress should be 
ripped out of the shoulder-piece, and as far down as the 
material is worn, which is generally down to an inch or 
two below the sleeves. Here the old piece should be cut 
o£^ and a new piece of exactly the same size and shape 
joined on in its place, by running and felling. But the 
new piece ought not to be absolutely new ; it ought to 
correspond pretty nearly to the rest of the night-dress. 
Therefore, a piece of material which, though still good, 
has already experienced a certain amount of washing and 
wearing, is the right thing to select for the purpose. 

Every tidy woman will take care to have her bag of 
scraps, in which to store all kinds of odds and ends which 
are likely to ^come in useful' for mending; and, to pre- 
vent this bag from becoming a confused chaos, in which 
nobody can ever find anything that is wanted under a 
-quarter of an hour, she will keep the contents neatly 
sorted in smaller bags, and in tidy bundles. There will 
be a little bag of different sorts of darning cotton and 
worsted, and another little bag of tapes, and buttons, and 
pieces of braid, left over when this or that jacket or dress 
was made. Pieces of new calico scraps will be in a bundle 
by themselves, and so will pieces of old calico or linen for 
mending, and pieces of new or old coloured dress materials. 
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Last of all, at the bottoQi of th6 bag, theie will be a bundle 
of pieces for patchwork. 

It is a very good plan to have a piece of patchwork 
always in hand, ready to take up at odd moments, for no 
one would believe, who has not tried it, how much can 
be accomplished in this way. I know an elderly woman, 
who has led a very busy life, both as a domestic servant, 
and as a wife and mother, who made a present of a patch- 
work quilt to a young Mend of hers, who was married the 
other day. 

* This makes the fiftieth patchwork quilt that I have 
made,' said she. 

How did she find time to do it, do you think f 

Well, just in this way. She never wasted any; and 
those fifty patchwork quilts, in which the scraps and 
fragments of so many old dresses were brought into use 
by being joined together, represented also a not less 
numerous collection of scraps and fragments of time — 
stray half-hours, and leisure minutes — ^which, like the 
patches of print and calico, were not good for much 
separately, but could be made both productive and pro- 
fitable by being worked up together. 



Chapter IV.— On Knitting. 

Thouoh it has already been said that it is a great 
mistake for girls to bring crochet, or embroidery, how- 
ever pretty, to do at school, instead of giving all their 
lime, and all their energies, to learning what is of real 
importance to them ; yet there is one kind of handiwork. 
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besides plain sewing, which I am always glad to see 
included in the course of instruction given at any girls' 
schooL And this ia knitting; which is such a useful 
art, that jou may depend upon it no woman ever thought 
the time wasted, which, as a girl, she spent in learning 
how to do it. 

* Certainly not, ma'am,* says old Mrs Rudge. *Yon 
may depend upon it that's true, girls. Can do is easily 
carried about with you, Tis a kind of luggage that 
takes no room, and is sure to come in useful some day 
or other. I learnt to knit from my old Aunt Kezia, and 
many a shilling have I earned, and many a shilling have 
I saved, by knitting socks and stockings, for it is well 
known that they wear far better than anything you can 
buy; that is to say, at any price that working people 
like us could afford to give. I used to keep my husbflmid 
and sons constantly supplied, and knit stockings for 
myself too, besides many a pair of socks and stockings 
for people who were ready enough to employ me if I 
had any spare time.' 

It is quite true that knitted socks and stockings do, 
as a rule^ outlast those that are machine made. They 
are particularly suitable for the wear of men and boys, 
who have to be on their feet all day, and are apt to 
tread even the strongest socks into holes in a surpris- 
ingly short time. Then, khitted socks have this great 
advantage; they can be refooied. You all know that 
the foot of a sock wears out sooner than the leg. Often 
the foot will be quite past mending, whilst the leg is 
nearly as good as ever. But a knitted sock can be 
unravelled as far as the ankle, the stitches taken up, and 
a completely new foot made, in place of the old ragged 
one. Supposing the heel is still very good, and it is 
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only the toe that is so badly worn, the stitches can be 
taken np at the middle of the foot instead of at the ankle. 

Yam for knitting is sold by weight, at so much a 
pound. It is better to buy not less than a pound at a 
time, for if it is sold in smaller quantities a somewhat 
higher price will be charged. This is the case with many 
other things besides yam; namely, that when a very 
'small quantity is bought, it must be paid for at a higher 
rate than a large quantity. There is a good deal of waste, 
and of trouble, attendant upon selling in small quantities^ 
and this has to be considered in the price. 

When a pair of socks is completed, a small quantity 
of the same yam should be set aside for darning them, 
when they come to require it, as the dams will have a 
much neater appearance if they are of exactly the same 
tsolour as the sock. 

Socks and stockings are knitted on four steel needles. 
A little girl would probably begin by simply learning to 
hold her needles, and knit round tolerably fast, without 
dropping any stitches. It is wonderful how fast an 
experienced pair of hands will knit, and how, at last, 
practice will make people able to go on with their 
knitting without seeming to take any heed to it I 
have seen women in Wales and Lancashire knitting as 
they walked, with hardly a glance at their work. Their 
rapid £ngers seemed to move with the accuracy of 
machines, and to want very little looking after. I 
thought it a striking picture of the power of habit, which 
.can make the most difficult things so easy to us, that 
we do them almost without thinking about them. I 
once heard of a man's life that was saved by the power 
-of habit. A soldier, who had been wounded in one of 
-the Crimean battles, was lying in a sort of torpor oi 
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exhaustion after an operationy and his life depended npon 
his being roused to take some stimulant For some time 
every effort to do so proved vain, but, at last, some one 
thought of calling him by his name, in the sharp, military 
tone of command he had long been habituated to attend 
to immediately. ^Such was the force of habit^' writes 
a bystander, * that he made just sufficient effort to waken 
to enable us to order him to drink the wine we gave 
him; keeping up the same tone of voice we got move 
and more swallowed, and he soon recovered/ 

The habits that we get into when young will, in after 
years, become strong chains to bind us fast either to 
good or evil ; take care, girls, that you tiy to arm jroui- 
selves with good and useful habits. 

The chief things to be attended to in knitting a sock 
or stocking are, the shaping of the leg, the turning of 
the heel, and the closing of the toe. 

It is hardly possible for you really to learn the way 
to do these things without being shovm hoio, but still, 
good receipts are often a very useful help, so I will here 
add some directions for the knitting of heels and toes, 
which have been given me by an experienced knitter. 

To knit the hed of a toek, — ^When the leg is long enough, divide 
the stitches on aU the needles in half, putting one-half (with the 
seam-stitch in the middle, and an equal number of stitches on eaidi 
aide of it) on one needle for the heel. The remaining stitches ace 
to be put on two needles for the instep. Knit and purl every other, 
row on the hed needle only, always keeping the seam-stitch, and, of 
course, knitting the outside row and purling the inside, and remem- 
bering to ^slip the first stitch of eveiy row, until the heel is long 
enough. This will vary from 1 to 3 inches, according to the suee of 
the sock. The longer the heel is made (of course, in moderation), tht 
better the sock will fit. 

To turn the A«cZ.— When the heel is long enough, begin on aa 
iaside row, and slip first stitch. Furl as far as two stitches beyond 
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the seam-stitch ; purl two together ; purl one. Tarn ronnd, and, on 
the same needle, slip one. Knit two beyond the seam-stitch ; knit 
two together ; knit one. Continue to do this, each time taking one 
more stitch beyond the seam-stitch, till there are no more to take. 
Then, knit on to the heel needle the stitches on the side or selvage 
ci the heel, picking them ap as yon go, and taking the back of each 
stitch ; and at the end, knit foar stitches off one of the instep needles. 
With your fourth needle, knit all the stitches on the instep needles^ 
^cept four. With another needle knit these four stitches, and pick 
up the stitches on the other side of the heel, and knit a few stitches 
•ff the heel needle. 

* For the next row, knit to within six stitches off the end. Knit 
two together ; knit four. 

SInit instep needle. 

Opposite side. Knit four ; knit two together ; knit plain to the 
end ; knit one round plain.* 

Do this until the foot is reduced to the proper size, which is the 
same as the ankle, or a trifle smaller. 

Tofinuh the toe. — ^When the foot is almost long enough, divide the 
stitches equally on three needles, one in front, two at the back. 
Begin on the left sole needle.* Knit one ; knit two together ; knit 
to within three of the end ; knit two together ; knit one. Do the 
same on the other two needles. Knit a plain row round.* Repeat 
from * till you have about twelve or fourteen stitches on the needles. 
Divide these in half, put the two needles together, and taking the 
stitches together, as if there were only one needle, cast off. 

In a changeable climate like ours, it is, during many 
inonths of the year, of great importance to wear some 
woollen garment to protect the chest and lungs. Direc- 
tions for making a flannel vest will be given further 
on,* but it may be well to mention here that a knitted one 
leill answer still better, being equally warm and cheap, 
and more comfortable, in consequence of being a closer fit. 

The best material for a knitted vest is a soft white 
wool at 3 Jd. or i^. an ounce ; but a cheaper yarn will 
do for the pm^ose, only it will feel a little rough at first. 

* See page 114. 
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The akin, hoirerer, soone becomes uaed to it Ths Tarn, 
or wool, sboold be laid in cold water for a night, to 
ebiink it, before bcginniiig to knit. 

13un, gat ft piic of mtber Mana (one naadlaa, and aaat on (for a 
foU^rawn penon) abont aixt? ititalita. Knit ribbed knitting, thiaa . 
atitohw in isch rib, until abont 18 inohn >r« done, then bagtn to 
incieaae ona atitcli in eaelk rov, ao as to prodocs a aligiit Hlopa, until 
the piece ia S incbeB longer. When 70a hare completed two aabb 
piecea, aav or oroctet tbem together, beginniDg at the alopad and^ 
till within a couple of inchea of the top. Tabs np twehe ititehea at 
one comer of the top, and knit aix rowa pluo, then lii rowa alter- 
natelj plain and porled, and repeat these two aela of nz lowa mtil 
fifteen timea aii rows are dons, but rednoe the twelve atitchea to nine, 
in the coarae of the first fifteen lowa, on iJie inner aide. Do thiiat eaoh 
comer. Thia will make the four balrea of the two ahonlder^tnip*. 
Then fill np the nnjoined portion of the dde aeam with a triangnlar 
gnaaet in plun knitting, twentj atitchea wide at the qiening. Now, 
begin to knit riba again, taking ap atitchea gradnall; ,oa the outer 
aids of the two half ihonlder-atnipi between which the gniatt lien^ m 
long aa a alope ia raqoiied, and then taking op all the reit of tha 
half ■honldet-ntiaps at once. Knit on in riba nntil tiie eleere ia tha 
length ;oa like, then faalea nB, end join together at the top. Wkaa 
both Hleerea aie complete, do a single line of crochet openwork ronnd 
the neck and aleerea ; and ran a nurow t&pe in and ont ronnd tha 
neck, to draw in and tie in fronL Here is a sketch of the aleere, 
which it ma; help 70a to look at. 



If 
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Of couzse, the number a£ stitoikes mnsb varj with the nze ol tlie 
needles and vool; but the pnqM>rti(mB we bare giyen will do for a 
very full-sized vest, knitted in white wool, at 44d. the ounce, on 
needles of moderate thickness. For a stout person, it might be 
desirable to introduce gussets at the bosom, which a practised knitter 
wtmld easily do. 

This is not the place to speak of fancy knitting, except 
just to say that anyone who can do plain knitting nicely, 
will leam to do it very easily, if she should ever have the 
time and the wish to do sa 



Chapter Y. — On Clothes. 

Aftbr saying so much about needlework, and cutting 
out and mending, it will not, I think, be amiss, to devote 
the present chapter to that upon which all this labour 
has to be spent, namely, the clothes we wear. 

The principal materials of which our clothes are made, 
are — (1), "Woollen ; (2), Linen or Cotton ; (3), Leather ; 
and (4), Silk. The first we use chiefly for warmth ; the 
second for cleanliness ; the third for defence; and the last 
for adornment. 

1. In this chilly climate, wool is the most important of 

aU our materials for clothing. The blankets under which 

we sleep warm in winter, the flannel, and cloth, and linsey, 

that protect our bodies from the cold, are all made of 
wool. 

2. Zdnen and cotton are both v^etable productions; 

that is to say, they are made from plants — ^linen from the 
atom of the flax plant, and cotton from the soft down in 
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which the seeds of the cotton tree are embedded. Thdr 
special usefulness lies in the fastct that they will bear wash* 
ing better than any other kind of material that we know 
of, coming out clean and fresh again and again, every 
time they are washed. Linen is smoother than cotton, 
and a bright shining look can be given to its surface, 
which marks it out as the best material for all kinds of 
table-linen ; but cotton is much cheaper, and is now almost 
universally employed for many other purposes for which,' 
in former times, linen only was used. 

Cotton is brought to us from hot climates, whilst flax 
can be grown in our own island; and, in olden days, when 
people were forced to depend chiefly upon what their own 
country would produce, nearly all under-clothing, sheets, 
cloths, pillow-cases, dusters, and every thing else of the 
kind was made of linen. The name of the flax-plant is 
Unum in Latin, and it is fix>m this that the word 
' linen' comes. It is a pretty little plant about two feet 
high, with a pale blue flower. 

If you had lived in those olden days, very likely you 
would not have been taught how to read, for books were 
rare and few, and very expensive, and working people had 
very few opportunities of learning to read and write, but 
you would certainly have been taught how to spin^ for 
this was part of every woman's regular work, and there 
was no house without a spinning-wheel, upon which the 
women of the household daily spun linen thread out of 
the prepared flax. The thread was then taken to the 
handloom weaver, who wove it into pieces according to 
order, of damask for table-linen, or of sheeting, or of fine 
linen cloth for shirts, or of whatever else it might be. 
The British Isles have for centuries been celebrated for 
the strength and fineness of their linen ; and so they are 
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still, although the spinning-wheel is a thing of the past, 
and spinning and weaving are both done by machinery, 
moyed by the wonderful giant Steam, the servant of all 
work of the present century. And although shirt fronts 
and shirt collars are still made of linen, because of the 
smooth, shiny stiffness that can be given to them by 
starching and ironing, the shirts themselves are now 
always of cotton; partly because it has a somewhat 
iroogher surface, and is said to be more wholesome to 
wear next the skin, but chiefly because it is a great deal 
less costly to buy. It is true that linen is more durable, 
and lasts longer, but not so much longer as to make up 
for the great difference in cost. Cotton bed-linen, too, is 
now commonly used instead of linen, for the same reasons ; 
but linen is still employed for household cloths, such as 
tea-cloths, kitchen-cloths, &c., on account of its toughness 
and durability, and it is also used for pocket-handkerchiefs, 
on account of its smooth surface. 

Some kinds of extra stout and tough cloth, very similar 
to linen, such as that used for the sails of ships, are made, 
not &om flax, but from hemp. 

3. Leather is made of the skins of animals, prepared 
for use by a process called tanning. The chief purpose 
for which we employ it is for clothing our feet, which 
need to be defended by some covering strong enough to 
protect them from being hxxxt by the various roughnesses 
they have to tread on. The toughest hempen, or the 
thickest woollen cloth, would be soon worn through if 
we tried to walk upon it, whilst wooden shoes, though 
jCpiite strong enough, cannot accommodate themselves to 
the shape of the foot, and are very tiring when people 
have to walk any distance. They are clumsy too, as, for 
the same reason, they have to be made very large ; yet. 
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because they are cheap and strong, and they do, at any 
rate, keep the foot dry, and protect it, they are a good 
deal worn, especially by the peasantry in the rural dis- 
tricts of France, where such shoes go by the name of 
sabots. But leather is a far more comfortable material 
for boots and shoes, for even the thickest sole of a leathern 
boot possesses a certain spring or elasticity, which wood 
is altogether without, and which, gives to the natural elas- 
ticity of the foot when we walk ; whilst the leather used 
for the upper part of boots and shoes so well unites the 
two qualities of softness and toughness, that it can be 
made to^^ exactly ; that is, it can be made to acoommodate 
itself exactly to the shape of the foot. 

Besides boots and shoes, gloves are often made of leather, 
both thick gloves to protect the hands when engaged in 
rough work, and delicate kid gloves, which follow the 
shape of a lady's hand more precisely, and therefore lock 
better than any other kind of gloves can do. 

4. Silk is made from the 'cocoon,* or ball, of soifl;^ 
glistening, yellow thread, spun by a small worm, called, 
the silk-worm, which feeds upon the leaves of the mul- 
berry tree. 

It is the most beautiful of all materials for clothings 
but it is also the most expensive. It is used for eveij 
purpose for which gloss, and lustre, and brightness axe 
required j and, costly as it is, it fbids its way in the 
shape of ribbons, at any rate^ if in na other shape, even 
into the poorest homes. 

Such are the principal dress materials. Kow follows 
liie question, how may those who have but small means 
best lay out the money they have to spend on dress % 

They must consider what they want the most, and what 
will last the longest, and think more of use than of show* 
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For example, it is very nice to have a pretty bonnet^ and 
quite natuial and right that a girl should wish for one ; 
but it would be but a poor comfort to reflect that there 
was a new bonnet on her head, i^ in the depth of 
Winter, she was shivering for want of a flannel petticoat 
The want of warm clothing often leads to the loss of 
health, and health is one of the most precious of all 'our 
possessions. Therefore, though woollen clothing is dear, 
working people should earnestly endeavour to provide 
themselves with a proper supply. 

Next to warmth comes cleanliness, everyday cleanli- 
ness. There are 313 working days in the year, and only 
52 Sundays, and yet, how many people there are who 
think it matters very little if a girl looks like a slattern 
all the week, if she can but be well dressed on Sundays ! 
But a right-minded girl will be anxious to be clean 
always, and for this she will want washing dresses, 
aprons, and under-linen. Keat under-linen is a good sign 
of true, womanly refinement, which loves to have all 
things pure and dean, whether in sight or out of sight 
A wise woman will not buy the cheapest materials if 
she can help it, but will look rather to what will last 
best, and in choosing print dresses she will take pains 
to buy what will wash and wear welL 

In buying boots and shoes, too, which are at once so 
expensive and so necessary a part of dress, she will 
prefer stoutness to smartness, and try to avoid buying 
the very cheapest in price, because they wear out so 
soon. And then as to the Sunday dress. Every decent 
person will, of course, try to have something tidy to wear 
on Sundays, only the satisfaction of having a nice Sun* 
day dress ought not to be purchased at the cost of being 
untidy on evexy otiier day. 
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The chief thing that a wise woman will study in lier 
Sunday dress is suitability. She would like it to be 
suitable to her purse, suitable to her station, suitable to 
her age, suitable to her figure and complexion, and suit- 
able to the time of year. 

Indeed, in the two words neatness and suitability lies 
the main secret of all successful dressing, and she who 
makes these words her rule can scarcely fail to be well 
dressed, however small may be the sum that she can 
afford to lay out on her clothes. 



CHAPTER YI. — Questions, Exercises, and Poetry. 

It will not, of course, hare escaped any attentive reader, that there 
are many other kinds of home usefulness besides those treated of in 
the foregoing pages ; but it has been thought desirable, in the present 
edition, to remove the chapters on Cookery and Household Work 
from this section, and to place the first in connection with the four 
chapters on Food, and the next in connection with the chapter cm 
Houses, in the section on Home Comfort. The subject of usefulness 
in the sick-room is treated of in the section on Home Troubles. 

The following questions and exercises are proposed in order to 
help the girls who read this book to grasp, and to apply, the lessons 
of the preceding section, so as to make them thoroughly their own. 

QUESTIONS. 

What are the principal materials of which clothing is made ? For 
what is wool used ? What is linen ? Where does cotton come from I 
How do we employ linen and cotton ? Why are shoes made of 
leather ? Is anything else made of leather t What is silk, and for 
what purpose is it used ? What two words contain the secret of 
successful dressing ? What is suitability ? How may those who have 
small means best lay out the money they have to spend on dress ? 
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Of wbat materials are stookings made? What adTantagea do 
knitted socks and stockings possess ? What is the night way to mend 
stockings T Can jou knit a stocking T Can yon knit a vest, or as it 
is called in some parts of the country, a singlet ? 

Why is the proverb, ' Want of stitches, waste of riches,* a true one ? 
What is a mechanical art ? Upon what does excellence in any 
mechanical art depend ! Why is it important to a woman to be able 
to use her needle ? 

XXKB0I8S8 TO Bl QIYBK A8 HOMK LESSORS TO THK XLDKB GIRLS. 

JiequitUea. — Square or oblong pieces of linen, calico, or. print. 

1 . Turn down a narrow hem all round your piece of calico, and 
tack it neatly, paying particular attention to the comers. 

2. Hem one side and sew another. 
8. Stitch the two remaining sides. 

4 Make a neat dam over a spot inked by your teacher to represent 
a hole. 

5. Make a neat dam over a hole cut by your teacher. 

6. Neatly dam a slanting or triangular tear. 

7. Make a button-hole. 

8. Place and tack a piece for patching coloured print, carefully 
matching the pattern. 

9. Put in the patch. 

10. Give a reason, in writing, why loops should be left in the cotton, 
when darning a stocking, or any washing material 



THB cotter's SATITRDAT NIGHT. 

November chill blaws loud wi' angry sough ;' 

The shortening Winter day is near a close ; 
The miry beasts retreating &ae' the pleugh ; 

The blackening trains o' craws to their repose : 
The toil-worn cotter frae his labour goes, 

This night his weekly moil is at an end. 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 

Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o'er the moor his course does hameward bend. 

1 A rushing sound. t Firom. 

B 
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At length bis lonely cot appears in view. 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 
The expectant wee things, todcQin', stacher^ throng 

To meet their dad, m' flichterin'* noise and glee. 
His wee hit ingle,^ hlinkin' honnilj, 

His clean hearthstane, his thrifty wifie's smik^ 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a' his weary Idaugh^ and care beguile. 
And makes him quite foiget his labour and his toiL 

Belyve,^ the elder bairns come drapping in. 

At service out, amang the feumers roun' ; 
Some.ca'^ the pleugh, some herd,- some tentie^ rin 

A cannie® errand to a neibor town : 
Their eldest hope,, their Jenny, woman grown. 

In youthfu' bloom, love sparkling in her e'e. 
Comes hame perhaps to shew a braw new gown. 

Or deposite her sair-won penny fee,* 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 

With joy imfeigned, brothers and sisters meet. 

And each for other's weelfare kindly spiers ;^^ 
The social hours, swift-winged, unnoticed fleet ; 

Each tells the uncos ^^ that he sees or hears ; 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeM years ; 

Anticipation forward points the view. 
The mother, wi* her needle and her shears, 

Gars^^ auld claes look amaist as weel's the new; 
The father mixes a' wi' admonition, dua 



IStacget. SFluttetins. > Fix«. «Tunnon. 

• By-and-by. 6 Drive ' Attentive. 8 Requiring caxOt 

* Wages p^ itt nraey. ^ Asks. ^ Strange things. ^ Makes. 
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Their master's and their mistress's command 

The younkers a* are warned to obey ; 
And mind their labours wi' an eydent hand. 

And ne'er, though out o' sight, to jauk^ or plaj : 
* And oh I be sure to fear the Lord alway I 

And mind jour duty, duly, mom and night ! 
Lest in temptation's path ye gang astray. 

Implore His counsel and assisting might : 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright !' 

But, hark ! a rap comes gently to the door ; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o' the same^ 
Tells how a neibor lad cam o^er tiie moor, > 

To do some exiands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 

Sparkle in Jenny's e'e, and flush her cheek. 
With heart-struck anxious care inquires his name^ 

While Jenny hafl^s* is afraid to speak ; 
Weel pleased the mother hears it 's nae wild worthless rake. 

Wi' kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben f 

A strappin' youth ; he taks the mother^s eye ; 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit ^s no ill-ta'en ; 

The Mher cratd^s^ of horses, pleughs, and kye.^ 
The youngster's artless heart o'erflows wi' joy, . 

But blate and lathefu',® scarce can weel behave; 
The mother, wi' a woman's wiles, can spy 

What makes the youth sae bashfu* and sae grave : 
Weel pleased to think her bairn 's respected like the lave.^ 

The cbeerfu' supper done, wi' serious face, 
They round the ingle form a circle wide ; 

. 1 Trifle. « Partly. 8 Into the room. 4 Chats. 

' Cows. 6 Basbfiil and shrinking. ' Rest; 
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The sire tarns o'er with patriarchal grace 
The hig ha'-bihle, ance his father's pride; 

His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside. 

His lyart haffets ^ wearing thin and bare ; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glides 
He wales ' a portion with judicious care ; 
And ' Let us worship Grod ! ' he says with solemn aii; 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim : 
Perhaps Dundee's wild-warbling measures rise^ 

Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name, 
Or noble Elgin beets ^ the heavenward flame. 

The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays : 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 

The tickled ear no heartfelt raptures raise ; 
Kae unison hae they with our Creator's praise. 

The priest-like father reads the sacred page — 

How Abram was the friend of God oA high ; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

With Amalek's ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire ; 
Or Job's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 

Or rapt Isaiah's wild, seraphic Are ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme — 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 

How He, who bore in heaven the second name. 
Had not on earth whereon to lay His head: 

S Temples mixed with gray. * Chooses. S FaiUL 
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How His first followers and servants sped ; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land : 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard great Bablon's doom pronounced by Heavcn*s 
command. • • « 

Then homeward all take off their several way ; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest : 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up to heaven the warm request, 
That He, who stills the raven's clamorous nest. 

And decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 
"Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best. 

For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But, chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside. 

Prom scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur springs. 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad : 

Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
* An honest man 's the noblest work of God.' . . « 

O Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to heaven is sent ! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content ! 
And oh! may heaven their simple lives prevent 

From luxury's contagion, weak and vile ! 
Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while. 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved isle. 

EoBERT Burns. 
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SECTION m.— HoMB CoMFOBT. Pabt I. 



Ghapteb L — On Gkx>D Health. 

It was once said by a clever writer, who knew a great 
deal of human nature, that he did not believe that 
there was any man in the world who would like to have 
the most beautiful and charming woman that ever lived 
for his wife, or the finest house that ever was built 
to live in^ or the largest fortune that ever was made to 
spend, if he could only have these good things on con- 
dition of walking about continually with two or three 
small, shaip stones in his shoe ! 

The meaning of this is, that even what sounds like a 
very trifling amount of bodily discomfort, is able to make 
anyone so uneasy that he cannot foiget it and ei\Joy 
himself, no matter how favourable to enjoyment his 
circumstances may be in other respects. Did any one of 
you ever go to a school-treat in tight boots 1 If you ever 
did, I need not ask you how much you enjoyed it, for I 
am sure you remember very well that you could not enjoy 
it at all, and were quite glad when it was over. I once 
saw a poor little boy at a school-treat who had the 
ear-ache. How woe-begone and weary he did look! 
There was running of races, and scrambling for nilts, 
and many other amusements going on, just what he 
had been looking forward to with delight for weeks ; but 
he could not join in it, nothing could give him any 
pleasure as long as the pain in his ear continued. 

Tes ; even a little pain is more than enough to mar a 
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great deal of pleasure. Indeed, it is not pain only that 
has the power of doing this ; we are just as unable to enjoy 
ourselyes in any active manner^ if we are feeling weak 
-or weary. In fact, to sum up the whole matter in a 
single sentence, we cannot enjoy ourselves if we are 
feeling uncomfortable, and we cannot feel really com- 
fortable unless we are ali^o feeling welL 

The first requisite of comfort then is good health ; and 
how to secure good health is one of the very first things 
to be considered, when we are studying the subject of 
home comfort. 

But is it in our power to secure good health ? you will 
ask. Surely none of us would ever be iU if we could 
help it; but how can we help iti We must be iU 
sometimes, and all wo have to do is to try to bear it 
patiently, and get well as soon as we can. 

Yes, it is true ; we must be ill sometimes ! But it is 
also true that people very often are ill, aiid even die, who 
might remain quite well, and live to a good old age, if 
only the laws of health were better understood, and 
better obeyed in this country. 

Now, by the laws of health, I mean certain rules and 
conditions upon which God has made the bodily well- 
being of his living and breathing creatures to depend. 
They are the same for the little mouse that creeps out of 
the hole by the fireplace to pick up a few crumbs, as they 
are for you and me. Some of them are so plain that every 
child knows them. For example, you all know that every 
creature that lives must eat. And you also know that 
if any creature does not get enough to eat, it will waste 
away, and grow thin and weak ; and if any creature is 
greedy and eats too much, that, too, will bring on pain 
and illnes& So that those who eat either more or less 
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than nature asks for will certainly have to suffer for it 
in body. For these laws are very strict. They really 
are, what those laws of the Medes and Persians, that wo 
read about in the Bible, pretended to be, not to be altered. 

Anyone may be sorry afterwards for having been so 
foolish as to eat too much; but he will not be let o& 
the pain of indigestion if he is ever so sorry. And it 
is in this very way, namely, by observing the punish- 
ment that follows whenever any of the laws of health aie 
broken or neglected, that we find out what those laws 
are, which it is so needful for us to know and to obey. 

It is not possible to miss knowing that we cannot do 
without food. Even a babe that cannot speak knows 
that. But there are other laws which are not written 
quite so plain, and which have been found out little by 
little, and by the help of much thought and study. The 
chief teacher to which those who have given their minds 
to these matters have had to go, has been experience. 
They made their discoveries by watching facts, and then, 
when any idea occurred to them, making experiments to 
test whether it was a true one. By this means a great 
deal of very precious information has been added, and is 
in the course of being added, to the sum of human know- 
ledge. 

Many lives have already been saved by the increased 
knowledge that has been thus given to man, of the laws 
which govern the life and health of our bodies; and 
these many might easily become more, if people would 
but make the best of what they know. 

There was once a girl who had a terrible pain in her 
iinger. It was so bad that it robbed her of her sleep, 
and made the whole hand and arm quite useless to 
her. 'Put on a poultice,' said one friend. And. her 
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mother made a poultice and put it on, but it did not do 
the least good. ' Eub in this ointment/ advised another. 
And the ointment was rubbed in ; but it only made the 
bad iinger worse. 

At last the girl was taken to a clever doctor. He 
examined her finger very attentively, and asked several 
qnestions as to the kind of pain she felt. Then he said, 

'I think there is a needle in this finger.' And sure 
emough, when he drew out his lancet and made an 
incision in the proper direction, the head of a needle 
appeared ! Of course, as soon as it was drawn out, the 
bad finger speedily got well. 

Now you see, in order to be able to do any good, it 
was needful to find out the cause of the pain the girl 
felt As soon as that was known, it was easy to relieve 
her. And it is on the same account that it is so needful 
to learn as much as we can about our own bodies, that 
we may understand the ' reason why ' some things are 
very good for the health, and other things are very 
hnrtfuL 

The three principal things, without which no one can 
enjoy really good health, are Good Air, Good Water, and 
Good Food. 



Chapter IL — On Food (Mastication). 

The third great necessary of life, food, differs from the 

other two, air and water, in a very important respect. 

. Air and water are always the same. The only 

difference ever to be noticed in them is a difference of 

quality; they may be good or bad, pure or impure. 
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and so on. But in food there is an endless yariety, not 
of qnalitj only^ but of kind. 

It is a common expression to speak of a man's worldng 
for liis bready but everybody understands that bread 
means a great many things besides loaves. 

What it means depends yery much upon the nation 
to which a man belongs, and the country in which he 
happens to have been bom. In India, where it is yery 
hot, millions of people live entirely upon rice. They 
do not care for such substantial food as the inhabitants 
of colder climates require. In Greenland, and other 
parts of the Arctic Eegions, fish is the chief article of 
diet. Here in England we probably make use of as great 
a variety of food as is to be met with anywhere, for we . 
are a seafaring nation, and our ships bring us in supplies 
of all sorts from the uttermost parts of the earth. 

All this variety has to serve a single purpose, that^ 
namely, of nourishing our bodies. This is what our food 
has to do ; but it has to undergo a considerable change 
before it is fit for its work. It must pass through what 
is called the process of digestion, and be made into blood. 
It is the blood which, as long as we live, never ceases 
to carry fresh supplies of life into every part of our £raane, 
and it is from the food we eat that these fresh supplies 
are daily drawn. 

I need hardly remind you that our blood is not, like 
our food, sometimes one thing and sometimes another; 
it is always the same. Our food is sometimes bread, 
sometimes meat, sometimes fish, sometimes fruit or v^et- 
ables, but blood is always blood and nothing else ; and 
before the various substances that serve us for food can 
mix with the blood to nourish it, they must lose all their 
distinctness, iemd become, like the blood, liquid and 
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fmiform. This is the object of what is called the process 
of digestion ; namely, to convert all the food we eat, first, 
into a liquid called chyme (from a Greek word which 
means a liquid), and next, to separate the nourishing 
portion of our food from the chyme, in the shape of a 
finer and more delicate liquid called chyle (from another 
Greek word, which means juice that has been drawn out 
of something), leaving the remainder to be carried out of 
the body by channels appointed for the purpose. 

What is the first step towards this end ? 

It is the mastication of food in the mouth before it is 
swallowed. 

Mastication means crushing and breaking into little 
pieces. This is what has to be done to every morsel of 
food that we put into our mouths, and in our teeth we 
have an admirable set of instruments exactly suited to 
the work. There are the cutting teeth in front, sharp- 
edged at the to^ for biting ; and at the sides and back 
of the mouth, the single-pointed and double-pointed teeth 
for tearing, and the large square-topped grinders for 
grinding the food. 

But the teeth are, as you know, immovably fixed in 
the jaws ; and though the lower jaw moves up and down 
during the «w;t of chewing, the teeth can but move with 
it, and chew what is placed ready for them ; they cannot 
get at the food for themselves. 

How then is it placed within their reach 1 

This is done by the swift moving and lissome tongue, 
one of the smallest members of our body, but also one 
of the most important, for we can neither speak nor eat 
without its help. It receives whatever food is put into 
the mouth, and moves it about between the teeth until 
it has been properly chewed, llie tongue is also the seat 
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of one of the five senses, that of taste, by which we 
perceive differences in our food, so that some kinds seem 
more agreeable to ns than others. 

Besides this there are a number of little glands (see 
page 133) in the mouth, under the tongue and elsewhere, 
which contain a watery fluid called the saliva. 

It is the saliva which keeps the mouth moist and 
comfortable at all times; but when we are eating, a larger 
flow of it tekes place, for it has to help the teeth and 
the tongue in the work of mastication by mixing with 
the food as it is chewed, and making it moist and soft 

When the food has been thus ground and moistened 
into a kind of soft paste, the tongue roUs it up into ballB, 
and passes it te the back of the throat ready for swallow- 
ing. There is a tube at the back of the throat called the 
gullet, down which the food is carried into the stomach. 

Now, you know there is something else which has to 
pass down your throat as well as your food ; namely, 
the air you breathe. So, besides the gullet there is 
another tube called the windpipe (see Part II., page 108)| 
which opens into your mouth. If your food were te 
slip down the windpipe instead of the gullet you would 
be choked, and te guard against this danger the wind<- 
pipe has a little door at the top, a sort of lid or flap^ 
which shute down at the very moment that the food' 
is passing, and then opens again. Sometimes a crumb 
does get down the wrong way by accident—- thi» 
generally happens when unmannerly children talk wiib 
their mouths full, for telking opens the little trap-door-*-' 
and then comes a violent flt of coughing te force it up 
again. The food does not drop down the gullet; it in 
moved slowly along by a curious pushing motion in the 
fiides of the tube itself, and so is gradually carried into 
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the fitomacliy where the work of digestion, pro|)erl7 so 
called, begins. 

But before we go on to that, I want to ask you to 
remember one or two practical lessons that the history 
of the first or preparatory process of mastication, suggests 
tons. 

First, it teaches us that we ought not to eat too fast, 
bat allow time for the food to be properly masticated. 

Why not 1 Because if we bolt our food, i.e., swallow 
it in little more than half-chewed lumps, it enters the 
stomach in an unprepared state, is digested with pain 
and difficulty, and will not nourish us half as well as 
the same food properly masticated would do. 

Kext, we learn the importance of taking care of our 
teeth. Not only does a decayed tooth often cause us 
intense pain, but, if many of our teeth become useless 
and have to be taken out, the work of mastication cannot 
be done as it ought to be done with the diminished 
number that are left 

jN^ow, the chief things which are apt to cause the teeth 

to decay are : 

.first. 111 health. This, of course, you cannot help. 

ifter a fever, for example, the teeth will sometimes 

leoay so rapidly that several will have to be taken out 

1 the course of a few months. But you may do some- 

ling to hisen the mischief by being very particular, 

fSar as it lies in your power, to clean your teeth 

iqaently and regularly all the time you are ill, and 

ledally after taking medicine. It is true that during 

er it is not advisable to clean your teeth toith a brush. 

\ month is then in such a state that anything like 

bing with a brush might injure the enamel, or 

ihed outer surface of the teeth. Instead of this, the 
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mouth, should be &equently rinsed with water, or, still 
better, Condy's fluid and water, and from time to time 
a sponge dipped in Condy's fluid and water may be 
gently passed over the teeth. 

Secondly, Want of cleanliness. Everybody ought ta 
possess a tooth-brush, and to clean the teeth with it at 
least once a day ; but I am afraid many neglect this rule, 
which ought to be as much a matter of course as wadung^ 
your.face and hands. 

Thirdly, Improper food. Many children may be said 
literally to destroy their teeth by their too ^^ceai fondness 
for sweetSr 

Plain and simple food is the best for children^ and, 
indeed, nature teaches us that they ought not to have 
just the same as grown-up people, for she gives them their 
teeth by degrees, the strongest and largest last. If Uiey 
are allowed to have anything they like to ask foi^ which 
they may chance to see their elders eating, their health wiU 
be sure to suffer, and so will their teeth and their tender* 



Chapter ILL — On Food (Digestion). 

We must now go on to ask what becomes of our fooc| 
after we have swallowed it. 

'It goes into the stomach to be digested,' some one 
answers. Quite right. This much I daresay you all know* 
But I daresay there are many of you who have only 
a very dim notion what the stomach is like^ and wlurf^ 
this work of digestion is which is carried on in it. Th» 
stomach, then, is a kind of bag or pouch, made of several 
coats, or layers, of diflerent Idnda of akin. It is krgj^ 
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enough to hold from three to five pints, and it is of an 
iiregalaKly oblong shape, with two openings in it. 

The food enters— one mouthful at a time — at the upper 
opening, and directly it comes in a sort of movement 
b^ins in the sides of the stomach, which spreads it 
abroad, and keeps gently churning it about, whilst, at the 
same time, from numbers of little glands in the innermosi' 
coat of the stomach, a fluid issues called the gastric juice^ 
and mixes with the food, which it has a peculiar power 
of melting and dissolving. This mixing and moving 
about goes on until the food is entirely dissolved, and 
changed into a smooth pulpy liquid, which goes by the 
name of chyme. Some kinds of food turn into chyme 
much sooner than others, and we say of such food that it 
IB veiy easy to digest ; whilst other kinds take a very long 
time — ^pork, it is said, takes more than £ve hours — and 
of these we say that they are very indigestible. 

The second or lower opening in the stomach is the out- 
let by which the digested food leaves the stomach and 
passes into the intestines^ This opening goes by the name 
of the pylorus, a word borrowed from the Greek language, 
which means a door-keeper ; and it is so called because 
the pylorus is both a door, and a keeper of the door, at 
one and the same timeu Its duty is to let the food out of 
the stomach as soon as it has been turned into chyme, but 
not before, and accordingly it shuts itself for hours together 
i^faanst any food which is still in an undigested state, and 
-will not let it pass, sending it back again and again to be 
made more fit to go through. Sometimes, however, when 
people have eaten too feust and too much, and have loaded 
the stomach with more food than it possibly can digest, 
the pylorus at last gets tired of keeping the way, and does 
bi tt through, only half digested though it may be. But 
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you all know how bad it is to eat too mucli, and how 
much pain and uneasiness it will often cause ; and eatu^ 
unwholesome food — ^food, that is, which the stomach can 
only digest with great difficulty, will have much the same 
effect. 

It would take too long, and give your memory too many 
hard words to remember, if I were to try to describe to 
you exactly what further processes our food has to go 
through on its way to mingle with the blood. 

Eor it is by no means quite ready to do so directly tha 
pylorus has let it out of the stomach. Ko ; the chyme 
is simply the whole of our food in a digested state, but 
the whole of the food we eat is not nourishing. The next 
thing to be done, therefore, is to make a separation, and 
to divide the nourishing portion from that which is not 
nourishing. This takes place as the chyme is slowly 
passed onwards through the close-packed lengths of tubing 
which are called the intestines. Just as, in the mouth, 
the saliva mingled with the food to soften it, and, in the 
stomach, the gastric juice, to dissolve it, so here, other 
juices are found which mingle with the food for a third 
purpose, which is, to cause this separation of which I have 
spoken. The nourishing portion of the food disengagis 
itself from the rest in the shape of the liquid called chyle, 
which is so thin and fine that it will pass through the 
smallest vessels. Then the waste, that portion of oor 
food, I mean, which is not nourishing, is carried down- 
wiirds out of the body, whilst by countless tubes and 
ducts the chyle travels upwards, to be poured into some 
Iai*ge veins near the neck, where it mixes with the blood, 
and is carried with it to the heart 

You see of how much consequence it is that our food 
should be properly digested. It is an old proverb that 
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• Bread is the staff of life,' and it is undoubtedly true that 
the food we eat day by day is the staff upon which our life 
leanSy for we cannot exist without it. Children cannot 
grow, and grown up people cannot live and work, unless 
their bodies are built up and renewed by regular supplies 
of food. But we see that the ^ staff' will be to us but a 
' broken reed,' unless the food we eat is duly prepared to 
fit it to mingle with the blood, and the one word ' indi- 
gestion' is a common and fruitful cause of endless diseases, 
and infirmities, and discomforts. 



Chafteb IV. — On Food (Circulation of the Blood). 

Is the last two chapters we have traced the progress 
of our food from the time that it enters the mouth in the 
shape, let us say, of a morsel of bread, to the time when, 
fiome hours later, the nourishment that has been extracted 
from it by the various processes that have been described, 
ifr poured into our veins in the shape of the thin, white 
fluid to which the name of chyle has been given. 

It is by this means that the blood receives new sup- 
I^ies of life and vigour, which it carries to every part 
of the body, renewing, and reviving, and reinvigorating 
"flfco whole &ame as it passes through it. 
^ * The central spot from which the blood starts on its 
travels, and to which it returns when it has completed 
jto rbunds, is the heart. Its journey through the body 
is called the circulation of the blood, for this very reason; 
namely, that it travels in a circle, coining back again to 
the point from which it started. 

F 
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To ciiculate means to travel ia a circle* The blood 
in the veinsy with which the chyle xningles, is blood 
that has neady completed its round. It has been all 
through the body, visiting hands, and feet, and brain, 
and every other part, refreshing and reviving as it went ; 
and now it is returning to the heart, having changed 
from a bright, fresh red, which was its colour when it 
started, to a dark purple, which is the colour that blood 
acquires when it has travelled far, and exhausted its 
virtues, and wants to be renewed. 

Well, the chyle mingles with it, and both together 
are carried into the heart. 

What does the heart do with it, do you think I Does 
it send it forth again at once on a fresh journey, seeing 
that friBsh nourishment Jio» been put into it by the 
chyle? 

iN^o; the life-giving properties cannot be restored to 
the blood in this rough and ready way. You must 
already have observed that the changes which take place 
in the body are of a much more delicate and complex 
kind. Besides, the blood cannot be renewed simply hj 
feeding it with chyle. It wants something more; som^ 
thing that is not a fluid, and will act upon it in a • 
different way. I wonder if any of you can guess 
what this something is? It is the oxygen (page 104) 
which we draw into our lungs when we breathe. 

So the first thing the heart does with the dark purple 
worn out blood and the fresh supply of chyle^ which the 
veins have brought in, is to send both togeliher on a sikoil 
journey through the lungs. Here they oome in ccmtasit 
with tiiie oxygen in the air, and immediately the colour 
of the blood changes and it becomes a bright^ vivid red 
This change is the outward sign that the renewal of the 
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Uood 18 eomplete. It has become altogether pme and 
new, and has regained all its life-supporting properties. 

Swiftly it retoms to the heart, and as swiftly the* 
heart sends it forth once more ; this time not on a short 
joniney round the lungs, but right onward through tho 
whole body. 

The channels by which the blood is sent outward from 
the heart are called arteries; those by which the blood 
letums are caUed veins. 

"What do you feel when you put your hand to your 
kft side I You feel the throbbing of your heart; the 
regular movement, that is, that your heart makes as it 
•ends forth the blood. 

What do you feel if you put your finger on your 
wrist t You feel your pulse beat ; that is, you feel the 
movement of the blood through one of the arteries, 
which lies beneath that spot. See, it is a regular move- 
ment just like the other, and answers exactly to the 
besting of the heart 

You may see the pniple Teins He near the surface 
in many parts of the body, but the arteries are more 
caiefially^ protected, because the blopd flows so strongly 
and rapidly through them that it is of great importance 
to shelter them from accident 

If an artery is wounded, a man must bleed to death 
in a veiy short time unless the flow of blood can be 
stopped. I once knew a young labourer who actually 
did so, because none of the kind people who ran to his 
aflsiBtance, when he cut himself severely in the leg with 
some machine that he was helping to work, knew what 
mm the right thing to do. 

•We must take him to the infirmary,' they said; and 
some ran to fetch a cart, whilst others tried in a clumsy 
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way to stanch the blood with anything they conld find 
for the purpose. 

But it was of no use^ for they did not know the proper 
way to do it, and there was no doctor at hand to tell them. 

They lifted him gently into the cart, and felt sad to 
think how little they knew how to help him, and how 
many miles off the infirmary was. And indeed it was 
much too far off for that poor young man. All the way 
there his life's blood was ebbing away. The cloths witli 
which they had vainly sought to bind up the wound 
were soaked through and through. Every minute he 
became fainter and feiuiter, and weaker and weaker, from 
the loss of blood. It was too late to save him whoa 
he at last reached the infirmary, and a few minutes after 
he entered it he breathed his last. ' This life hcu been 
sacrificed to ignorance^ said the doctor. 

How sad for his poor mother, who came the next day 
to fetch his body home I His father was old and lame, 
and could not come. But there was a girl who accom- 
panied her with such a face of woe that all who saw her 
felt grieved to see her grief She was a servant-maid at 
the farm where the dead man had worked, and his 
promised wife ! For four years they had been waiting 
and saving, and looking forward, not impatiently, because 
they knew well that they were too young to marry, but 
steadily and faithfully, and full of happy simple trust in 
one another. After four years they had begun to think 
the time might be drawing near when they might venture 
to set up housekeeping, and to talk about what cottage 
they would like to take, and count the cost of furniture 

All over now. A life had been sacrificed to 

ignorance ; and there was a sudden end to all their hopes 
and plans. 
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But how might the life have been saved, do you ask 1 
In this way. The flow of blood might easily have been 
checked by cutting off the communication with the heart. 
It was of no use to put lags and handkeichiefs on the 
cut, but if it had occurred to any one to make a very 
tight bandage higher up on the leg^ the current would 
have been stopped. 

A handkerchief ought to have been bound twice round 
the leg and tied firmly, and then some one should have 
passed a stick between the folds, with the help of which 
even a woman or a girl would find herself able to twist* 
a bandage tightly enough to cut off the flow of blood. 
After this the wounded man might have waited in safety 
until a surgeon could be fetched to attend to him^ 
properly. 

A surgeon would use a regular instrument called ar 
tourniquet for the purpose above described; but supposing 
there is no surgeon or tourniquet at hand, the danger of 
the moment may be met, and perhaps a life saved, if any 
one has sense and knowledge to make wise use of a hand- 
kerchief and a stick. 

If a cut happens to be in some part of the body where 
a bandage would be impracticable, remember it is still on 
the same principle that all attempts to stop the bleeding 
must be grounded; the principle, that is, of using the 
knowledge we possess of the direction in which the blood 
flows— /rom the heart in the arteries, and towards Hie 
heart in the veins — to shut it off from the wounded part 
by firm pressure either above, in the case of an artery, or 
below, in case of a vein. But a cut vein is less dangerous 
than A cut artery, as the blood flows through the. arteries 
in a much more rapid and energetic manner than it does 
through the veins. 
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Chapter Y. — Chkkisert of Food, 

Hettt Cox was a fanny little gM of fiye^ who was 
Tery fimd of asking questions. 

* What IB the pudding made of^ I wonder I ' she asked 
on Christmas Day, after she had finished her piece of 
plmn-pnddingy and was sitting, with her spoon on her 
plate, thinking how good it had been; and her brothers 
immediately began to laogh, and cried out : ^ Sugar and 
spice, and all that 'a nice^ like you, little one ; ' whilst 
her sister Isabel, who had helped mother to make the 
pudding, answered more soberly : ' Flour, and raisins, and 
sugar, and suet, and candied peel, and eggs ' 

* what a quantity of things 1 ' interrupted Hetty, 
looking 'much interested; ^only some of them axe the 
same that cake is made o^ you know.' 

^Well, suppose they are,' said Isabel, laughing; 
^ can't we make several different things with the same 
materials? There are dozens of things we can make with 
flour, to begin with.' 

*Not dozens of things,' put in their mother; 'that is 
talking rather wide, Belle.' 

^ Well, not dozens, perhaps, but a great many,' BeUa 
went on. ^ Bread, and cake, and pie-crust, and biscoitsy 
and— oh, ever so nmny more.' 

' And what is beef made of?' continued little Hetljy 
eagerly. 

^ Beef 1 Why, beef is meat,' the other children replied. 
* It isn't made like a pudding. You buy it at the butcher's, 
and all mother has to do is to cook it' 
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All the elder children knew that their mother made 
the pudding, but that she did not malce the meat. No ; 
8he bought it at Mr Pitman's, and she had roasted it 
before the fire. The pudding, of course, was made of 
several different things mixed together; but the beef 
(they thought) was made of one thing only — namely, 
meat 

But no ; the children were wrong. Neither beef nor 
anything else that we eat is a simple aubstomce — ^that is 
to say, a substance made of one thing only ; it is a corrir 
pound 9uhstanee — ^that is to say, it is made out of several 
simple substances compounded together. 

Kow, the wonderful houses of flesh which our souls 
inhabit, and which we call our bodies^ are built up out 
of a great number of simple substances, beautifully and 
mysteriously compounded into a living and breathing 
whole; and| like almost everything else which w6 
have in daily use, such as our clothes and our shoes, for 
instance, they are liable to get worn and wasted in the 
Ufimg, and require to be repaired and renewed. Only, 
<yar clothes and our shoes are not living things. We 
mend them when they require it ; and when they are 
worn out, we get others ; but the wear and tear of living 
bodies is provided for by a daily method of renewal and 
repair, which is more like the way in which we put iresh. 
fuel upon a Are which we do not want to go out, or water 
a drooping plant which we wish to revive. Por the food 
which we receive into our bodies day by day, contains 
just those very substances which are needed to repair the 
waste and decay of every day's life, being indeed the same 
tabstances out of which the body itself is compounded. 

Xhere is a acienoe, or kind of knowledge, called 
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Cfliemistry, whicli inqnires into tlie natuie of yarions sub- 
stances, and tries to tell ns T^Iiat they are made o£ The 
Chemistry of Eood teaches us the nature of the food 
"we eat, and the means by which it is assimilated — ^that is 
to say, made so entirely similar to the body itself that it 
becomes a part of it. 

You all know that if any one .does not get enough to 
eat, he loses flesh, and becomes extremely thin; so it will 
not be hard for you to understand that one of the chief 
things that our food must contain will be some kind of 
substance that will turn into flesh, to prevent this wasting 
away. But, perhaps, you have never heard of a second 
way in which the food we eat has to support the life oi 
our bodies, and which is quite as important as the 
making of flesh. When the life-renewing current of the 
blood carries £:esh supplies of the substances that make 
flesh into every part of our &ame, do you know what 
more there is which it must bring also, or else the other 
supplies could not do us any good 9 It is heat The 
current of the blood not only feeds, it also warms the 
body, and without this vital heat within, neither flres 
nor warm clothing would be able to make us feel com- 
fortable. 

We may therefore be sure that the food we eat must 
contain substances which will create warmth, as well as 
substances that will make flesh. And, indeed, when wo 
come to ask about it, we find that a full-grown man 
ought to have daily double the quantity of warmth-giving 
food that he has of flesh-making food. (See Table.) The 
warmth-giving food warms the body and makes fat ; the 
flesh-making food makes flesh. But besides flesh and 
fat, we must not forget the bony framework or skeleton 
of the body. The warmth-giving and flesh-making food 
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tliat we eat is always either animal or vegetable ; but our 
bones are made in great part of earthy substances, and, 
therefore, our food, which has to supply the waste and 
decay of our whole firaone, must contain the same. 
Mineral substances axe also requi^ to purify the blood, 
and keep it in & wholesome state* 

One mineral-— common salt — ^we receive into our bodies 
just as it is found in the earth. It is the only thing we 
do eat in the form of a mineral, and it is so important 
for the wholesomeness of our bodies, that we cannot live 
without it. All the other minerals that our bodies 
require are to be found in the various kinds of food that 
we have to eat, and in water. 

Perhaps you will hardly believe me when I tell you 
that as much as two-thirds of your body is made of water. 
We therefore require large supplies of water to be 
mingled with our food, though, as a rule, it would not 
be good for us to drink, more than two or three pints of 
liquid daily. How, then, do we get the needful supply 
of water 1 

We get it in the food itself. * The bread we eat is 
aearly one-half water,' says one writer — 'it is, in fact, 
meat and drink together.'* An egg contains nearly three* 
fDurths of its weight of water, and so does &esh meatw 
Green vegetables, fruit, and roots, contain a larger propor- 
tion still ; but there is very little water in wheat and in 
other kinds of dry grain. 

There ia only one kind of food which contains every>' 
thing that the human body needs, and that ia new milk. 
It contaLos all the three different sorts of food a 
human being ought to have daily, if he is to keep 

* Johnston's Chemistry of Common Life, 
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healthy and strong, mingled with the needful proportion 
of water. Milk is very good for children of all ages, and 
little babies ou^t to have nothing else until they are 
a twelvemonth old. It is a sad mistake to give babies 
any other food, for the poor little creatures cannot digest 
it, and it only gives them pain, and does not nourish 
them at all People have been known to try to feed 
little babies who have been trusted to their care, on 
bread and water, giving them scarcely any milk at alL 
This is very cruel, and even such young gids as you are 
ought to know it, for a poor baby who is treated in this 
way is being killed by inches ; it cannot live upon such 
food. 

All warmth-giving food contains carbon, a substance 
which is also to be found in the coals we bum in 
the fire. I^ow, you all know that no fire can bum 
without air (see page 116), and this is because the 
oxygen gas which the air contains is a 'kind of 
necessary food to fiaming and burning bodies.'* This 
oxygen gas we draw into our bodies when we breathe ; 
and you have already heard (see kst chapter) how it 
passes into and renovates the blood. Whenever the 
carbon in our food meets with ox3rgen, heat is given out ; 
and this is the way that the vital heat of the body is 
kept up. 

The principal warmth-giving foods are starchy treade, 
sugar, butter, dripping, M, suet, and lard. Of these, the 
first three are vegetable, and the others are animal food. 
Starch is contained in wheaten fiour^ and in all kinds of 
grain. The sugar we use in England is made from a 
West Indian plant called the Sugaivcane; but there is 

* Johnston's CKemAgbry ofComfm^m Life. 
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sugar in almost all the £rait and vegetables that we eat ; 
and in Piance, Grermany, and Eussia, large quantities of 
sugar are manufactured from beet-root. Starch changes 
to CRigar whffli it is mixed with the saliya in our mouths. 

All the above kinds of food contain carbon, and their 
chie^ almost their only business is to keep up the 
necessary supply of heat in the human body. 

But wheat, which contains starch, contains also a 
certain quantity of the other and quite different sub- 
stances, whose office it is to make flesh and nourish our 
frame. 

The principal flesh-making kinds of food are meaty 
fishy pouUrt/y eggs, eheessy and also flmtr and other hinds 
of grain; but the Ave kinds of animal food flrst 
mentioned contain more of the flesh-making principle 
than grain does, and oatmeal contains more of it than 
wheat (See Table.) 

The substances which form the hard part of our bones 
are also to be found in the largest quantities in bread 
and oatmeaL* 

It would not, however, be wholesome to live entirely 
upon the above-named warmth-^ving and body-nourish- 
ing kinds of food, as sailors have often sadly experienced 
on long voyages. Presh green vegetables, or fruit, are 
required to keep the blood pure, and prevent the 
temble disease caUed scurvy ; and happUy lemon-juice 
has the same effect, as a supply of that can easily be 
carried on board ship. (See Table.) 

Tou will see from what has been said that it is good 
for the health not always to eat the same thing, but to 
study variety in our food. 

* Mm Buekton'fl Hea^ in ike Route, 
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FOOD TABLB.' 



Body-warmersL 


Fitc5ii*fbi'uuJb 


AnimaL 


Vegetafak. 


AnbnL 


Vegetable. 


Butter. 

Dripping. 

SoeU 

oa 

Laid. 


Sugar. 

Tieade. 

Starch, wliich 
is in Ixead 
and allT^ge- 
toUesL 


Meal 
Ksh. 
PooltTf. 
Game. 

Cheeae. 


Vkmt, 

OatmeaL 

Bice. 

Peas. 

Baik7,fta 



The following salts and many others are found in the Uood ; tibere- 
fore food most be eaten which contains thenu 

Soda. Phosphate of Iron. 

Lime. Potash. 

Magnesia, Phosphate of Lime. 

Bread contains a great deal of this last. Potash presents aeorvj. It 
is in all fresh T^getablefl^ most in potatoes; in all fruity most in 
lemons. 

Li 1 lb. of diy food, snch as wheats oats, peas, xice, semolinS) or 
macaroni, there will be abont 1^ os. water ; 12 oi. fat ; 2 to 8 oSi 
flesh-fonnen ; \ os. salts and minerals. The stomach digests a 
yariety of food better than only one kind. Nstore intended na to 
mix foods together. That is why we eat — 

Vegetable Food. Animal Food. 

Bread with Bntter. 

If « Cheese. 

« R Milk. 

Potatoes If Meat 

There is very little &t in fowls, therefore we eat bacon with them. 
Salt meat has had the juices and ashes taken out by the salt ; there- 
fore we eat cabbages and bacon, or potatoes and bacon, together. 

* This table is taken, by permission, from Mrs Buckton*s Htalth m tht 
Hffuse, a book which pupil-teachers giving lesscms on this sulject would do 
well to study. 
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A fall-grown man xeqoires daily 10 oz. of. body- warmers, and 5 oz. 
of flesh-formers. Water and ashes are not indaded in these qaan- 
titles. These 15 oz. of solid food can be got either from animal or 
vegetable food. Bat some vegetables contain a smaller proportion 
of solid matter, because they have so much water ; we, must therefore 
cat more of them. They digest more slowly than meat. The following 
list will shew how much water there is in animal and vegetable 
foods : 



Hours 

to 
Digest 


z lb. of 


Price 
per lb. 


G>ntains of 


Body- 
warmers. 


Flesh- 
formers. 


Water. 


Ashes. 








About 


About 


About 


About 


H 


Bread 


2H 


10 OZ. 


2 oz. 


4 OZ. 


ioz. 


4 


Meat 


lid. 


8 oz. 


S oz. 


10 oz. 


^ oz. 


8* 


Cheese 


lid. 


4ioz. 


5^oz. 


5|-oz. 


ioz. 


2 


MUk 




l^oz. 


i oz. 


14 oz. 




3 


Eggs 

Butter \ 
Suet j 
Dripping f 




Hoz, 


2ioz. 


12 oz. 






Oils > 


..• 


14 01. 


• •• 


2 oz. 






Lard ( 












' 


Loaf-sugar i 












_ 


Arrowroot / 













Hot food is more digestible than cold. But a great quantity of hot 
liquids taken daily, particularly tea» is very indigestible^ and tends to 
weaken the power of the stomach. 



Chapter VI. — ^Pbbpabation of Food. 

There are three excellent reasons "why most people, 
as a rule, prefer cooking their dinners, or getting them 
cooked for them, to eating their food raw. 
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First, because cooked food is, in general, much pleasanter 
to the taste, and much nicer to look at, than raw food. 

Secondly, because cooking improves food, and makes 
it nicer and more nourishing. 

Thirdly, because cooked food is moie wholesome than 
raw food. It is easier to digest. 

Perhaps you say to yourselves as you read this: To 
be sure cooked food is nicer than raw food. Why, who 
in the world would eat their food ram ? 

Oh, there are places in the world where people da 
Abyssinia, for instance. There a feast of raw beef is 
considered quite a treat. 

What barbarous people they must be — do you say? 
Well I Certainly, in England, people would rather shrink 
from eating raw beef, even if they were starving; but, 
you see, it is not so everywhere. 

That cooking improves food it is not difficult to see, 
when we compare a raw potato with a boiled one, or a 
bushel of wheat with a batch of newly-baked bread; 
^nd it is equally easy to prove that cooked food is more 
wholesome than raw food, for we know that potatoes, 
and many other kinds of food, require to be thoroughly 
todl cooked before they become eafify to digest, and may 
judge from that what they would be if they were not 
cooked at aU. 

And this brings us to a point to which I should like 
to draw your special attention. I^ot only is cooked food 
more wholesome, because more digestible, than raw food, 
but well cooked food is aiso more wholesome^ because more 
digestible, than food that has been cooked badly. 

'Grood cookery means economy, bad cookery means 
waste;* and you know the old proverb, * Waste not, 
want not.' It has often been made a reproach to British 
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honsewires that they are not clever cooks^ and I fear 
we must admit that there is a great deal of good food 
spoiled by bad cooking within the limits of Her Majesty's 
dominions. Some people say, 'a French. fiEunily would 
feast where an English family would starve ; ' merely 
because the French are particularly clever at cookery, 
and understand how to make the most of thing& 

In warm climates, millions of people live entirely on 
a vegetable diet, and never wish for anything better; 
but in such a climate as our own, people cannot really 
thrive well, unless they have animal food besides. Meat 
is, however, so expensive, that many are compelled by 
poverty to do without it, and it is for the same reason 
most especially in the cooking of meai, that the know* 
ledge, ^how to make the most of things,' is required. 
For want of this knowledge much good food is wasted 
every day, and often people who have but little to spend 
lay out that little extravagantly, and do not get the 
return they might have for their money. 

Of the six ways in which meat can be cooked — by 
roasting, stewing, frying, broiling, baking, and boiling, 
stewing is the most economical ; first, because it preserves 
all the nourishment of the meat, and next, because many 
cheap joints can be made palatable by stewing, which 
would be too tough and sinewy to eat, if cooked in any 
other way. But amongst us it has never been a very 
popular mode of cookery, partly, no doubt^ because it 
takes such a long time; for stewing consists in putting 
the meat either whole or cut up into pieces into the 
bottom of a stewpan, and covering them with a little 
water, or, still better, with a little broth, and then placing 
the stewpan at the side of a moderate fire, and letting it 
heat very gradually indeed. * The meat^ barely covered 
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with cold water, is raised graduall j in one or two houis 
to nearly the boiling point, and then is maintained there 
for a time, which may be ronghly stated as an honr for each 
pound of meat ; the water which is lost being replaced,' 
says Dr Bdnton, describing the way the French cook 
with their jpoi au feu or stewing-pot ; and I am afiradd 
many housewives would consider it tiresome to have to 
think about dinner so long beforehand. 

Some time ago I heard the question, whether they 
knew what soup was made of, put to a large class of 
girls between ten and thirteen years of age, in a national 
school. 

I do not know if they were shy and afraid of the 
sound of their own voices, or if they were really ignorant, 
but there was silence for a minute ; and then one single 
little girl said, in a hesitating voice, rather as though 
asking than answering a question, 

' Of a neck of mutton I ' 

"Now, you know there are several less expensive ways 
of making soup, without devoting a whole neck of 
mutton to the purpose ; a sheep's head, for instance, 
will make very good soup, and so will an oxcheek, or a 
shin of bee£ Kay, there are even several kinds of soup . 
made of vegetables only, which are by no means to be^ 
despised. The art of making soups and other nutritious ' 
dishes will be found further explained in a little work on 
Cookery issued by the publishers of this Girls* Book. 

Soup is made by boiling bones and meat very slowly 
with a considerable quantity of water, in a covered iron 
saucepan or soup-kettle, until all the nourishment has 
been drawn out into the water, which is then called 
* stock.* If it is very strong and good, it will form a 
jelly when cold. 
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Onions, carrots, and turnips, cut into slices, herbs of 
various kinds, and pepper and salt, accordiag to taste, are 
put into the sou]>-kettle, with the bones and meat, to 
give flavour to the soup, as also rice, barley, or peas, to 
thicken it. Vegetable soup is made by treating vege- 
tables, generally roots — such as turnips, carrots, parsnips, 
onions, &c. — ^in the same maimer as that prescribed for 
bones and meat; but every kind of vegetable soup is 
improved, i^ instead of plain water, some kind of pot 
liquor (the liquor in which a joint has been boiled) or 
stock is used. 

It is a pity that cottage-housewives are not more often 
in the habit of preparing soup for their family meals. 
If eaten with bread or potatoes, a good soup may be as 
wholesome and nourishing a meal as any one could have, 
and there are a great many excellent soups which can be 
made at a very small cost. 

Some people say, * When food is boiled, food is spoiled,* 
and there is some truth in the saying, for boiling hardens 
the albumen — a nourishing substance resembling the 
white part of an egg, which is t6 be found in our food — 
and thus makes it less digestible. Thus, we see a white 
akin rise to the top of boiling milk; this skin is the 
albumen that was in the milk, in a hardened state. 
Boiling is also very apt to make meat rather tasteless. 

The right way to spoil potatoes is — ^first, to pare them, 
and then to throw them into cold water, and let them 
boil till you think they are done. The best way to cook 
a potato is not to pare it at all, but to scrub the skin 
well with a brush, and then throw the potato for two or 
three minutes into boiling water. This will harden the 
outside of the potato, and keep in all the goodness of it. 
Afber this, the covered saucepan should be removed to 

G 
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the side of the fiie^ and left to Khnwflr seHlfy for tlnee- 
quarteiB of an hoax. Potatoes eooiked in lids wnj ne 
delieioiiSy and far maze noaddiing than tiioee wluck ne 
prepazed in the f ocmer mannei; 'wliich, nevertheless^ fs, 
in England, the usual wi^. In Ireland, when potatoes 
f oim the chief diet of thousands, nobody eter tiiinks of 
xeaaaoYbkg their skins before cooking Ihem. 

A somewhat similar plan may be adopted in boOiBg 
meat, fisst plunging the joint into bcnling* water itx 
fifteen minntes, and then reducing the heat^ by remoring 
the pot to a wann hob, where it must be k^ till liie 
meat is thonynghly cooked. Yon must allow about twenly 
minutes for ereiy pound of meat. 

Boasting will probably alwaj^B be the fsFoozite^ beesose 
it is the most tastefol m^hod of cooking meat ; bnt it is 
only soitable to a good-sized joint — a small piece of meat 
would be too much dried up by it. Hie best way to 
roast is to place the joint in firont of a brisk fire^ so as to 
harden the outside^ and keep in all the gravy ; aft eiwanls 
it should be moyed fnr&er from the fire, and cooked 
slowly. I have seen roasted meat quite burnt /and 
scorched on the outside, and almost raw within. This 
was because it was kept all tibie time near too fierce a fire, 
and perhaps it was not basted properly. Roast meat 
requires a great deal of attention ; and, if Ihis cannot be 
giyen, it would be better to bake the joint in the oven. 
Heat baked in a weU-ventUated oren is ver^ nearly as 
nice as roasted meat. 

In almost all cottages, whether in town or country, the 

* Tbe lieat of water mfty be tested by m instalment caUed a <7ler- 
mo7n£kT, Water boils at 212*. For simmeriBg by the dde «f 'tihe 
file, ISO** U the ilgbt beat 
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fiying-paa is the oookiiig nteosil most frequei^ify in use. 
This is a pity ; for it is the least digestible mode of pre- 
paring meaty and in this country is practised in the worst 
possible way. In Fianoe^ they do not OTezheat the fat 
in a shallow frying-pan as we do. No ; they put a larger 
quantity of fat into a kind of stew-pcn, and only heat 
it hot enough to tom a crumb of bread a pale brown. 
When it has reached a proper heat, they put in the chops 
or rissoles,* or whatever they wish to fry, and the melted 
£at coyero them entirely* This is not an extravagant 
plan, for the &t can be used more than once. 

Eroiling over a clear fire is a better way of coc^dng 
chops and steaks, for it keeps in all the jmces, and 
improves the taste of the meat, just as roasting does. 
Warm the gridiron before you put the meat upon it, and 
torn the .dbop or steak onoe in every two minutes. A 
good-sized chop will take twelve minutes to do. 

The two cardinal principles of good cookery are clean- 
liness and exactitude. 

^ We are poor people,' you may sometimes hear it said ; 
* we cant take the trouble to be so dreadful particular.' 

But, let me tell you, nobody can succeed in cooking 
&B simpkBt food really well, without being * particular,' 
as they call it ; particular about having every plate, or 
dish, or saucepan, or basin, she has to use scrupulously 
dean ; particular about rinsing and cleansing them directly 
tiiey are done with, which is the only way to be sure of 
fiaving them clean next time they are wanted ; particular 

*BiBSoles are made of minced meat and bread-crnmbs, mixed 
together with an egg, and formed into little balls, of which the outside 
should be brushed with white of egg, and roUed in bread-crumbs. 
They can then be fried in melted dripping, as abore described. This 
is a very nice way of dressing cold meat. 
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about measuring out exactly the right quantities of 
everything she uses, and not merely guessing at them ; 
particular about the state of the fire, and about doing 
what' she has to do, even if it is merely making a cup of 
tea, in the very best way that she knows of 

' How did you get to be such a good cook, aunt?' a 
young girl once asked of a very superior servant, who had 
lived half a lifetime in one household, where she was 
regarded as a trusted and valued friend. * I heard it said 
only yesterday that nothing ever went wrong with your 
preserves, and it is just the same with everything. Your 
pastry is better than anybody else's pastry, and your bread 
is never heavy and never sour. ^Tia beautiful, I 'm sure, 
to see the dinner you can send up when there 's company; 
but it seems to me the everyday cooking is just as nice. 
Eveiything seems always to turn out Just rigid. I wish 
my needlework would do the same.' 

The elder woman smiled, as she listened to the 
compliments of her niece and namesake, who had come 
about six months before to be ladies'-maid in the same 
feunily ; but whose needlework was by no means equal, 
as yet, to her aunt's cooking. 

^I was trained to it, Emily, from my earliest child* 
hood,' she made answer. 

' Trained to it I Where 1' inquired the girL 

'Trained to it at hoime^ was the reply, in rather a 
grave tone, for death had long ago broken up the home 
of which she spoke. ' Your grandmother's cottage was 
but a poor place,' she continued, *and your grandfather's 
earnings were but small, but if it was but a rasher of 
bacon that had to be fried for supper, your grandmother 
would have it done just right. She would put up with 
nothing short oijuat right* 
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Eemember, girls, those who aim at doing things very 
well indeed, may not perhaps always succeed in their 
aim, but they will be quite certain to do much better 
than those who only care to get through anything that 
they must get through, somehow or other, and do not 
trouble themselves at all as t6 how their work is done. 



Chap. VII. — Questions to be answered in writing. 

1. Name the three great necessaries of life. 2. What is meant by 
mastication? S. Describe the different ways in which our teeth 
masticate onr food. 4. How. should people take care of their teeth f 
5. What does the tongue do to our food ? 6. What happens some- 
times when children speak with their mouths full ? 

7. What happens when the food enters the stomach ? 8. What is 
chyme ? 9. What is the office of the pylorus ? 10. What is the 
difference between chyme and chyle ? 11. What becomes of the chyle t 

12. What becomes of the blood when the heart sends it forth ? 

18. How does it return ? 14. How is the exhausted blood changed 
into good blood again ? 15. If you cut your hand badly, what would 
he the right way to stop the running of the blood ? 

16. What are the three chief ways in which the blood has to keep 
up the life of our bodies ! 17. Name some kinds of food which pro- 
duce warmth. 18. Name some kinds of food which make flesh. 

19. What kind of food is wanted to build up our bones ? 20. What 
kind of food do we require to keep our blood pure ? 

21. What are the two chief principles of good cookery ? 22. What 
are the nx ways of cooking meat ? 23. How is soup made ? 24. 
Give a receipt for any kind of soup you know how to make.* 25. 
What opportunities have you enjoyed of learning cooking? 26. 
Describe the French method of frying. 27. What is the best way of 
toasting a joint ? 28. How ought potatoes to be boiled ? 29. What 
18 the best way to cook a mutton-chop ? 

* Girls should be encouraged to buy Beeton's Penny Coohery Book^ and to 
woik out receipts for themselves, whenever practical opportunities of cooking 
axe within their reach. 
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SECTION m— Home Comfoet. Pare IL 

Chapter L — ^A Chapter on Am. 

> 

^ Air, and ye dements, the ddest birth 
Of nature's womb, tiiat in qnateinion ran. 
Perpetual drde^ multiform ; and mix 
And noniish all things ; let your ceaseless changs 
Vary to onr great Maker stLU new praise.' Miltor. 

The aboye lines ar& the woids of the poet Milton. 
He liyed about two hundred years ago, at a yeiy troubled 
period of English history, and perhaps you will some 
day read of tiie part he took in the stirring events of 
his times. The subject of the poem is the creation and 
the fall of man, and the lines I haye quoted are part of 
a beautiful morning hymn of pndse, which the poet 
puts into the mouths of Adam and Eve in Paradise. 
They are written in what is called blank verae; that iff 
to say, they do not rhyme, but the words are arranged in 
a certain measured order, yery agreeable to the ear. 

The four elements are earth, air, fire, and water. 
Memenfs m.eaji first hegirminga; and the name of elementa 
was given to these four substances by the ancients in yety 
early times, because earth, air, fire, and water aj^^eared 
to them to be the materials out of which all created 
things that we see around us are made. 

People know much more now of the nature of these 
so-called elements, than was known even in the days <^ 
Milton, but you may see that even he understood that 
^ ceaseless change ' is the rule of their existence ; that 
their office is to * mix and nourish all things ;' and that, 
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in the yaried round of transformations they go through, 
they p«rpetuaUy pa» into one another in a neverending 
circle. 

Just as the bottom of the sea is coyered by water, so 
is the whole of the surface of the earth upon which we 
liye coyered, to the depth of many miles, by that one of 
the four elements which we call air. But what is 
air? What other substances do we know of that it 
resembles ) 

It is scmiething like steam, says one. Or like smoke, 
says another. Or like mist or fog, says a third. It is 
like all these, because, like them, it is a yapour j and so 
the great ocean of air, at the bottom of which we liye 
and moye, is called the atmosphere, because that word 
(which comes from the Greek) means a sphere, or globe, 
of va/pauar. And such is the air — a sphere or globe of 
yapour eartending to a distance of between forty and 
£fty miles outside the solid ball of the earth. But, 
on the other hand, the air is not like steam, or smoke, 
ixt fog, because, whilst these yapours are more or less 
white and thick, and therefore yisible^ the air is so colour- 
less and transparent that it is inyisil^ We can fed 
% iot eyery wind that fans our faces is simply air in 
motion, sad we can see what it does, and our bodily 
sensations speedily make us aware of eyery change in its 
tempeztttuze, as surely as we know the difference between 
hot and eold water when we dip in a finger; but the air 
itself we can neyer see. 

Yet this thin, transparent, iimsible air is not, as some 
might think, a simple substance — ^that is, a substance 
made of one thing only, but a compound substance ; that 
is, a substance made of many things compounded or 
mixed tc^^Ethex. The fact is that tint office <tf mixing 
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and nonrisluDg all things, which Milton tells us belongs to 
the elements, is a yery large and composite work, whilst 
that part of it which falls to the share of the air is no 
unimportant one; and, like everything else in natnre, 
the atmosphere is exactly and beautifully fitted for the 
purpose that it was intended to serve, and contains a 
perfect provision for all the varied wants to which it is 
intended to be the instrument of supply. 

The name of gas does not belong only to the useful 
vapour which feeds the bright flame that flickers in our 
street lamps. It is the general name that has been given 
to all the diflerent kinds of vapour that the experiments 
and discoveries of modem science have made known to 
us. Of these gases, four diflerent kinds are found to be 
always present in atmospheric air. 

The first kind that we will mention is called oocygen. 
This gas is so necessary to animal life that neither men 
nor beasts could live a single hour without a eonstant 
and regular supply of it; but, at the same time, it 
is of so strong and exciting a nature, that if the atmo- 
sphere contained nothing else, their lives would be 
but shorty for they would be worked into a fever, and 
worn out and exhausted before their time. In the same 
manner, the flame of a candle could not bum unless there 
was oxygen in the air ; but if you could see a lighted 
candle put into a vessel containing nothing but oxygen, 
you would see it b^gin mdeed to bum with exceeding 
brightness, but so fast that there would soon be no. 
candle left It seems then, that although neither men 
nor beasts can live without oxygen, yet pure and un- 
^uted oxygen would be so much too strong for them 
l^t instead of doing them good it would destroy them. 
Ihe ojqrgen in the air must therefore be mixed with 
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sometliiiig else to make it weaker, and fit it for breathing; 
and 80 we find there is another gas, a gas called nitrogen^ 
whose chief use seems to be to serve this very purpose. 
It is not a poisonous gas, but it has not, like oxygen, the 
power of feeding animal life, and it is therefore most 
suitable for diluting the too active oxygen, and bringing 
it down to the proper degree of strength. So much dilut- 
ing does oxygen require that there is four times as much 
nitrogen as there is oxygen in the air we breathe. That 
is, supposing we were to mix two liquids in a glass in 
the same proportion as that in which the oxygen and 
nitrogen are mixed in the air, we should, put four 
spoonfuls of the one to a single spoonful of the other. 

The bulk of the atmosphere is made up of these two 
gases, oxygen and nitrogen; but there are also two other 
ingredients, which, though present in much smaller 
quantities, are equally needful to the well-being of the 
earth and its inhabitants. 

Animal life depends upon vegetable life; and by 
v^^etables, we do not mean only those which are to be 
found in the kitchen garden, but every green thing that 
grows on the face of the earth, from the herb of the field 
to the stately oak tree. What would become of man 
without bread, or of the cattle without grass? Now 
the plant cannot live without air any more than the* 
animal can, but the kind of nourishment that it requires 
IB quite different, and the oxygen that keeps up life in the 
animal would not suit it at alL 

The name of the gas that plants reqxdre is carbonic 
acid gas. It is a kind of gas which is highly destructive 
to animal life. Animals, as has been already said, could 
not live in nitrogen gas, because that gas does not 
contain any food for them; but if there weie as much 
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carbonic acid gas in the air as there is of nitrogen, it 
would fpeedilj kill every animal, because not only does 
it contaia no food fit for aninialii, bat it is actnallj 
poisonons to them. 

There is a yalley in Java which is called the Poison 
Yalley, because the bottom of it is filled with carbonic 
acid gas. It is strewn with the skeletons of hnmaa 
beings, tigers, deer, and other animals, and of numbeonf 
of birds; all of whom must haye met their deaths by- 
wandering accidentally into the fiEital place, where they 
were immediately destroyed by breathing the poisonoos- 
air that it contains. And yet this gas, which is such s 
terrible enemy to animals, is absolutely needful to the 
lifs of plants 1 There must therefore be some of it in 
the atmosphere, and so we find there is, but the quantity 
is a small one, because, if there were more, it would do 
harm to man and to the animals. All the innumerable 
leaves that trees ' and plants put forth into the air are 
covered with tiny invisible air-holes or pores, by which, 
all day long, they drink in tlus gas, which is their 
natural food. And by means of these millions of little 
mouths they contrive to suck in as much as they want, 
though if I could make you understand how very little 
carbonic add gas there is in the air, compared with 
Qxygen and nitrogen, you would be surprised. 

Lastly, besides oiygen and nitrogen, and a smaS 
quantity of carbonic acid gas, the atmosphere always 
contains a certain quantity of watery vapour. 

You have often seen watery vapour on its wsy to 
mingle with the air. When it issues from the spout of 
the tea-kettle you call it steam, and when it rises up 
fiN)m the wet ground you call it mist. Its office is to keep 
the air moist, for if the atmosphere were peiCoetly dij, 
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neitliw plants nor animals could live in it comfortably; 
but a yeTj small proportion of waterj Tapour is enough 
to moisten the air to the prqper degree^ much less than 
the steaming earth sends contxnnalljr upwards. What 
then becomes of the remainder) It collects in clouds 
and comes down again in the shape of rain and dew, 
whereby the earth is refreshed and watered, and without 
which it could not become fruitfoL 

There ie a great deal more to be said about these 
matters, but, for the present^ you haye had as much as 
you are likely to be able to take in at one time ; so I 
wiU end this chapter with a short recapitulation, which 
you would do well to learn by heart 

The atmospbere vrhich stuTonnds this eaith is cMefly comi)osed of 
two kinda of gat or Tapour— <izygeD and nhrogen. All aniTnals need 
a Qonskaat supply of the first to keep them aHve, hot oxygen gas 
alone would be too strong for them to 1»eathe with safety, it is therefore- 
diluted with a great deal of nitrogen. Carbonic add gas is necessary 
to the Me of plants ; there is therefore always a certain quantity of 
it in tl^ atmosphere; but not much, because it is hurtful to animals. 
Shera is also always a small quantity of watery vapour, of which the 
use is to keep the atmosphere a little maiaty m very dry air is not 
good either for plants or animals. 



Chafteb IL — ^Thb Ii€T7G& and thkib Offiob. 

Everyone of you knows that you cannot live without 
breathing. But^ perhaps, if anyone were to ask you what 
you mean by breathing, and what it is that you do when 
you breathe^ you might still find it a little difficult to 
answer. You know, indeed, what you mean by breathing, 
but you do not know how to describe it; and the reason 
i^ joa da fl9^ exactly know what you do when you breathe. 
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Bieathing is a two-fold wock — ihai la^ tboe aie two 
parts in it The fint thing yon do when yon breathe la 
to draw air into yonr body, and the aeeond thing is to 
aend forth air out of yonr body. 

The chief way in which this act of breathing or aa 
yon may often see it called, respiratuM, is perfonned, 
is by means of the longs. Their office is therefore a yerj 
important one. Fini^ they haye to draw in the air^ 

This they do somewhat after the manner in which a 
pair of bellows can be made to sack in air. The air is 
drawn in at the month and nostnls, and finds its way 
down the throat by the pipe that is called the wind-pipe. 
Wind is air in motion, yon know ; and it is by this 
pipe that the enter air is drawn down into the Inngs. 

At the bottom of the throat the wind-pipe branches off 
into two laige tabes. One leads into the left lang and 
the other into the right long ; and these tabes brandi off 
again into smaller tubes, and the smaller tabes into 
smaller tabes still, until they become at last as fine as 
hairs. Thus a fine network of tubes and channels of 
various sizes is carried into every part of the lungs, and 
these are the passages by which the air enters. 

The lungs themselves are situated in the hollow part; 
of the chest. In shape they are of a roundish oblongs 
and somewhat flattened. In substance they are very 
elastic, as you will perceive if you notice the swelling of 
your chest when you draw a long breath; and they 
consist of an innumerable multitude of little cells, into 
which the delicate passages already described carry the 
air that has been drawn in at the mouth and down the 
wind-pipe. 

Secondly^ having received the air, the office of the 
lungs is to take what the body requires for its nourish- 
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ment oat of it, and to pass it on into every part of the 
human frame. What the body requires out of the air is a 
regular supply of oxygen, which must be mingled with the 
blood, as has been already described (see page 82) ; all 
that need be mentioned here is, that it is in the lungs 
that this needful process of receiving oxygen into the 
blood is carried on. 

And thirdly^ the office of the lungs is to send the air 
out of the body again. But of course it does not go out 
the same as it came in. It has, in the £rst place, lost 
oxygen, for oxygen has been taken from it to feed the 
blood; and, in the next place, it has gained more 
earbonic acid gas, and more watery vapour. 

This is one way in which the supply of carbonic acid 
gas, which the plants require, is kept up. The used-up 
air, which has been breathed into the body, is breathed 
forth i^in a good deal poorer in oxygen, but a good deal 
richer in carbonic acid gas. 

But you have already been told that carbonic acid gas 
f& good for plants, but bad for animals ; it would there- 
fore be very unwholesome to have an extra quantity of it 
floating in the atmosphere, just at the level of our mouths 
send noses. What we want is a constant supply of fresh 
Qir to breathe in, and we could not have this unless some 
aziangement existed for carrying away the used-up air 
when it issues from the mouth again. Well, there is just 
such an arrangement If you will breathe for a moment 
-■pon your hand you will feel that the air which you send 
forth ham the lungs is a little warm; and it is the nature 
<rf air to rise upwards when it has been heated. What 
happens then to the air that issues out of the lungs ? It 
rises upwards, and as it goes up it displaces some of the 
cooler air above it, which comes downwards in its stead. 
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Yoa do not see these moyements taking place in the 
inyisible air ; they aa» so gentle thftt yon do not even &el 
them ; yet it is by snch means as these that the air joa 
breathe is kept ftesh and wholesome^ and fit for yoa to 
live in. 

The practical lesson to whidi I desire to dmw yonr 
attention to-day is : 

First, that we cannot enjoy the happiness of possessing 
really vigorous health, unless oar longs are in thoroo^y 
good condition. Their work is so imp(»tant to the health 
of the whole body, that if anything is wrong with them 
we feel it in eveiy part of our frame ; and next, that^ as 
this is the case, it is right that all reasonable people 
should take proper care of their lungs. 

Sometimes, when we look round a school, we see many 
girls bending over their books or their slates, ox their 
needlework, in very uncouth and clumsy pom'tionR. 
Their teacher is often telling them to tU up^ but they 
have got into a lazy habit of holding themselves in a 
slouching way, and though they do sit up for a moment 
they soon &11 back into their old attitude. I^ow, 
everybody knows that round shoulders and narrow chests 
are ugly, and that it looks better to see a girl holding 
herself well, throwing her shoulders back, amd carrying 
her elbows in the right position, instead of sticking Aem 
out belund her, but this ia not the only reason for which 
girls are told to hold themselves prOperly. It is one 
reason, but it is not the chief reason. The chief reason 
is, that round shoulders and narrow chests are not only 
ugly, but they are also tioihealthy; and they axe un- 
healthy because the efGsct of them is to crowd the huigs, 
that is, to give the lungs less room than they ought to 
have to work in* 
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It is a Testy healthy tiling to have a wide ehest, and 
girls shocdd think of this when they are inclined to bend 
more than they need do^ oret their sewing or other 
occupations. Active work, that is, work that requires 
you to move about, is better for the lungs than sedentary 
work, that is, work which requires you to sit still, and 
those who have sedentary work to do should try, if they 
value their health, to get some time every day for walking 
or house cleaning, or some other kind of activity. 

In some schools, girls are taught to practise exercises 
with their arms for the express purpose of throwing <^n 
the chest. I will tell you one of the simj^t of these, 
which you can try if you like in the playground. Lift 
up your arms and bring your hands together, with the 
palms touching each other, above your head, but a little 
in front of you, then bring them slowly backwards 
(without turning the arm), and see if you can make the 
backs of your hands touch each other behind you. 
Perhaps you will not be able to do it at first, but see 
how near you can bring them. It is a very fine way 
of throwing open the chest, and many people, who are 
forced to lead very sedentary lives, would be surprised 
to find how much it would benefit their health if they 
woidd practise some exercise of this sort for a little 
while ey&j day. 

A great many people in these islands suffer from 
diseases that attack the lungs, and the passages leading 
into the lungs. There is croup — so often fatal to little 
children — which is inflammation of the top and of the 
inner lining of the wind-pipe; and bronchitis, which 
is inflammation of the tubes which carry the air from 
the wind-pipe into the lungs; and pleurisy, which is 
inflammation of the membrane which lines the inside 
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of the chest, and covers the lungs ; and then there is ' 
inflammation of the longs themselves. Besides these, 
there is that mournfully frequent disease which is 
commonly known as decline, or consumption, because 
people see its sad effects in wasting and consuming the 
health and strength, and bringing its victims to an early 
grave. 

Kow, there are several causes which help to bring on 
these diseases. Bronchitis and also consumption are 
often produced by breathing air which contains a good? 
deal of dust ; stone-cutters, it is found, are particularly 
liable to these complaints. Breathing air which is less 
moist than it ought to be is also apt to injure the lungs ; 
and it has been also observed that people who lead a 
sedentary life are more apt to suffer from weakness of 
the chest than those who lead an active one. And 
consumption, the most commonly fatal of all diseases of 
the lungs, is sadly apt to run in families, and to descend 
£rom parents to children like an inheritance. 

But no doubt the cMef reason why diseases of the lungs 
are more common in the British Isles than in many other 
parts of the earth, is that ours is sometimes so severe, and 
always so changeable a climate. During the greater part 
of the year bad colds ai'e easily caught, and not very easily 
thrown ofi^ and this is especially the case among people 
of delicate constitutions and at the same time of small 
means ; because they have it not in their power to take 
much care of their health. Kow a cold in the head 
is a most uncomfortable thing, but there is not much 
barm in it, if it goes no further ; but if a cold settles 
in the chest it threatens mischief to the lungs, and is 
frequently the beginning of lung disease. And if anyone 
whose lungs are already delicate catches cold, it will 
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often make him veiy ill indeed, and mucli aggravate the 
original weakness. 

One of the best ways to avoid catching cold is to wear 
proper clothing, and above all to take care to protect 
the lungs in cold weather. I have known maidservants, 
girls, too, who were far from being especially hardy 
and robust, who wore cotton clothing only, all the year 
round, whether it was Winter or Summer, except on 
Sundays. Only a few months ago I saw such a girL 
She was suffering from a severe cold and cough, which 
she could not shake off, and I found that although the 
weather was bitterly cold, she was wearing exactly the 
same cotton dress and cotton underclothing that she 
had worn in July. A flannel petticoat she had, but no 
other warm garment ; though on Sundays she put on a 
linsey dress, and she had a nice new winter bonnet and 
jacket, for wearing out of doors. 

Well, she was a sensible girl, and was soon brought 
to see that though it was (as she said) needful to wear 
a washing dress whilst she did her work, it was quite 
possible to clothe herself warmly under it, and that 
nothing cost so dear in the end as wasting health. So 
she bought some scarlet flannel and made herself a neat 
bodice to wear imder the bodice of her dress ; and, 
besides this, she determined to take the advice that was 
given her, not to be satisfied with wearing a flannel 
petticoat only, but to make it a rule to wear a flannel 
vest next her skin all through the Winter. She did 
not like the feeling of the flannel at first, but she soon 
became used to it, and she now declares that she would 
have begun to wear one long ago, if she had had any idea 
what the comfort of it would be. To begin with, her cold 
got well immediately, and she has not had another since. 

H 
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In this uncertain and chilly dirnate, everyone, and 
above all everyone who has delicate health, ought, if 
possible, to wear a flannel vest, in Winter at any rate, 
And it is, fortunately, not a very expensive article of 
clothing. A yard and a haK of flannel will make a 
goodsized vest for a fallgrown woman, and nothing can 
be more simple than the pattern. Double your flannel 
and cut it in the shape sketched out below. 




The pieces of flannel cut out from under the arms may 
be used for lengthening the sleeve& The vest must be 
cut down a little lower in front than behind; it slips 
over the head when finished, and requires no fastening. 
The sides should be joined where they slope, and left open 
for an inch or two at the bottom. The right stitch to use 
in making up any flannel garment is called herring'hone.* 

* See a]80 directions for Aiakuig a hnUUd Test, page 57. 
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Chapter IIL— About Bad Air. 

Do you remember what was said in the last chapter as 
to the w&y.in which the used-up air which we breathe 
forth out of our lungs is got rid of ) It is used up because 
it has left so much oxygen behind it, and it has besides 
become unwholesome^ because it has brought out of the 
body with it a good deal of carbonic acid gas. What 
becomes of it ? 

* It rises uptmrda.* 

Yes ; it rises upwards^ and is thus taken out of our way, 
whilst some of the &esh unbreathed air above it comes 
down to take its place. But why does it rise upwards? 

* Because it is ioarm.* 

Yes ; it is the niatuie of warm air to rise upwards above 
any air that is colder than itsell Out of doors this is 
quite enough. Up goes the used-up air with its burden 
of carbonic acid gas, and it is soon dispersed, and scat- 
tered, and carried whithersoever it may be wanted. 

But^ supposing we are in a room, what happens then ? 
The used-up air rises, of course, as it must always do, and 
gets as high as it can — ^that is, as high as the ceiling ; and 
then, if it can find any crack or crevice at which to get 
out, it escapes into the outer air. But if there is no crack 
AC crevice 1 Why then, by degrees, it loses the heat that 
it brought out of the lungs with it, and when it is cold, 
the carbonic acid gas, which is rather heavier than tho 
Other kinds of gas that are to be found in the air, drops 
downwards, and begins to spoil the air that the people in 
the room are breathing. 

Ifow, a candle, or a fire, as it bums, uses up the oxygen 
in the aai^ just as we do as we breathe. And you may be 
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sare that no human being could live in air in which a 
candle could not bum. Let us see then what will happen 
if we put a glass jar over a lighted candle ; will it go on 
burning? 

For a little while it will, but then it will begin to bum 
fainter and fainter, and at last it will go out. 

Why does it go out 1 

Simply because it has used up all the oxygen in the airj 
and there is no way by which the used-up air can get out, 
and fresh air from the outside get in. It was smothered 
for want of fresh air. 

Just the same thing would happen to a human being if 
he were shut up in a place where he could not get fresh 
air. After a time he would begin to feel .an unbearable 
closeness and oppression, which would increase upon him 
more and more, and at last he would die. 

Perhaps some of you may have heard of the terrible 
story of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

This tragedy happened in the reign of George the Second, 
more than a hundred years ago. Calcutta is now the 
capital of the great Presidency of Bengal, and the British 
Governor-General of India has his residence there ; but it 
was not so then. Bengal was under the rule of a miser- 
ably weak-minded and vicious youth of nineteen, named 
Snrajah Dowlah, and Calcutta was simply the centre of 
a small tract of land granted to the English some years 
before by a great Indian chief, named Aurungzebe. Here 
a fort had been built, and a little company of merchants 
lived and traded, and with these merchants Surajah Dowlah 
contrived to pick a quarrel ; chiefly, no doubt, because he 
thought that they were getting rich, and wanted to help 
himself to some of their money. 

He attacked Calcutta at a time when no attack was 
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expected, and the garrison was but small ; and at the end 
of two days the place surrendered to him, and the English 
inhabitants, 146 in number, became his prisoners. He 
gave, however, a promise to spare their lives, and we do 
not know that he meant to break his word, but, neverthe- 
less, by far the greater part of the unfortunate prisoners 
were destined to die a cruel death before the rising of 
another sun. 

There was in Calcutta a certain small prison-room or 
dungeon, 18 feet square, which has ever since gone by the 
name of the Black Hole. The wretched prisoners could 
hardly believe their ears when they found Sumjah Dow- 
lah*s guards meant to confine them all in this place! 
India is a very hot country, and it was in the height of 
summer, and this, of course, added to their sufferings. In 
vain they begged and prayed, in vain they entreated their 
gaolers to appeal for them to Surajah Dowlah himselfl 
* The Nabob was asleep,' was the answer, ' and could not 
possibly be disturbed.' And whilst the Nabob slept the 
prisoners died ! Only a little fresh air could get in at the 
two narrow windows ; so narrow that when one of the 
guards, more compassionate than the rest, brought some 
water to allay the torments of their thirst, they were not 
wide enough to let in the vessels that contained it And 
some of the guards made things worse by holding up 
torches, either that they might watch what was goiog on 
in the dark den of sufferihg, or in order to silence the 
wretched creatures who clamoured at those narrow open- 
ings ; some crying for pity, some going quite mad and beg- 
ing to be shot and put out of their misery at once, whilst 
the guards mocked at their agonies. 

Before morning all was quiet enough. 146 living men 
and women had entered the Black Hole, but only 23 sur* 
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YLved to leave it. The guards had to clear a way for them 
through the corpses of their compaiiions before they could 
stagger forth, hardly able to walk, and looking more than 
half dead themselves. 

AH these people died for want of fresh air, and the few 
who outHved that dreadful night suffered terribly, and 
probably never recovered from the effects of it. 

And, remember, breathing in used-up air is always bad 
for people. Although there may be enough oxygen left 
to keep them alive, still, if there is more carbonic acid gas, 
alid less oxygen than there ought to be, they will certainly 
feel it. Why do people so often get headaches, and feel 
itncomfortable in a crowded room ? Because the air has 
become spoilt and heated by so many persons breathing 
in it. Why do so many people feel tired and nnrefreshed 
when they wake up after a night spent in a crowded bed- 
room, with windows and door fEist shut 'to keep oni the 
cold I It is because of the closeness of the room. 

All bed-rooms are apt to smell a little close in the mom- 
ing; and the first thing we ought to do when we leave 
our rooms is to put the windows wide open to let in the 
fresh air, and to throw down the coverings of the beds. 

It is actually the case that some untidy people scarcely 
etrer really make their beds. They just slip out in the 
morning; hardly uncovering the bed at all, and later in the 
dity they merely draw up the coverings again, and set the 
pillow straight. But every bed ought to be thrown open 
to the air the first thing in the morning ; and when it is 
made, the mattress should be turned and the pillow well 
shaken every day. If there is a feather-bed that should 
be well shaken too. 

• The rooms in which people live can always be kept 
fresh and sweet by means of ventUaUon. This is another 
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of those long woids which end in ation, all of which come 
firom the Latin. The i^ord it comes from is ventuSf wind« 
Wind is air in motion you know, and ventilation is the 
name given to the arrangements that are made to keep up 
a proper supply of fresh air by the help of the natural 
movements in the atmosphere. 

There are two things that we want to do by means of 
ventilation. First, to let out used-up air ; and, secondly, 
to let in firesh air. For the first purpose, ventilators are 
usually placed near the ceiling, or, in some school-rooms, 
up in the sloping roof. Sometimes there is a second set 
of ventilators in the lower part of the room for the second 
purpose, namely, the letting in of fresh air; but more 
often it is considered enough to open the windows. In 
winter, when the windows cannot be kept open, they ought 
always to be opened when the children leave the room. 
The reason why the Education Department insists on lofty 
and spacious school-rooms wherever a Government grant 
is given, is because our rulers know how important to the 
health is a proper supply of air, and they are anxious 
to be certain that each child shall have full space to 
breathe in. 

In private houses, it is a good plan where there are sash 
windows, to open them a little at the top and a little at the 
bottom, when we wish to air the rooms. Casement win- 
dows can, of course, only be opened in one way. Where 
a large feunily is obliged to be content with a small house, 
it would promote health if one of the top panes in each 
window were a ventilated pane, that is a pane of glass with 
slits in it by which air might escape. 

Every room in a house ought to be aired daily, whether 
the room is much used or not. 

The other day I called upon the wife of a well-to-do 
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mechanic, wlio inhabited a veiy nice little house in the 
oatskirts of a large town. She showed me into a com- 
fortable looking padooTy filled with good substantial 
fiimitare, and invited me to take my seat on the sofa. 
One could see her husband was no drinking man, and eihe 
no slatternly housewife. How I wished that every one who 
earned the same wages could have just such a home 1 But 
there was one thing amiss even here. The parlour that 
looked so comfortable was so unbearably close that one 
could not sit in it without continually longing for fresh 
air. Probably the window had not been opened for 
many days, and no matter how clean a room may be, it 
will have a close smell if the window has not been 
regularly opened. 

Why is this t 

It is because the air has become stale, and stale air will 
always have a certain smell, and will not be so wholesome 
to breathe in as £resh air. 

But what smells t 

Kot the oxygen ; that has no smell. 

Kor the nitrogen ; that has no smell either. 

Carbonic acid gas has indeed a slight smell, but there 
is too little of it in the air, when the air is in a proper 
state, for us to perceive it. 

No ; it is not the air itself that smells, but something in 
the air. We cannot see them, except now and then on 
the path of a sunbeam, but there is always an immense 
quantity of minute atoms of dust floating in the air. This 
dust comes from all sorts of substances; some of it is part 
of the waste of our own bodies, which we get rid of with* 
out knowing it Its natural place of rest is the ground, 
into which the rain and dew wash it down out of doors^ 
and it sinks into the earth. In a room it settles, as you 
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know, wherever it can find a place to lodge, and has 
to bo wiped or brushed away, and it is so light that it soon 
rises again if any draught of air comes to lift it 

IN'ow, it is this dust that causes a close smell and spoils 
the air in a room where the windows have been kept shut, 
even though no one may have been in the room to use 
up the air by breathing it, for the chief part of this dust 
consists of tiny particles of animal or vegetable matter. 

If ow, you know that any animal or vegetable refuse is 
liable to decay, and that when it decays it gives out a bad 
smell. These tiny particles of dust obey the same law. 
They decay, and though the smell they give out is small 
in proportion to their minute size, still it does taint the 
air, and render it unwholesome, and what we call * stuffy.' 

The only plan to prevent it is not to let the air get 
stagnant and stale, but to open the windows r^ularly and 
let in plenty of fresh supplies. 



Chapter IV. — About Unwholesome Smells. 

Our bodies are, as has been already said,* the houses 
which our souls inh^tbit^ and they have five door-ways by 
which they let in knowledge. These door-ways are the five 
senses ; they are sight, hearing, touch, taste, and smell 

One of the chief ways in which the sense of smell i» 
useful to us, is by making known to us the presence of 
dangers of which none of the other senses are able to warn 
us. Forewarned is forearmed. If we know of a danger, 
we can do something to escape from it or to conquer it. 

Kow, what do our noses tell us when they make us 
aware that there is a bad smell in the air f They tell us, 

Page 87. 
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tins — that there is something in flie air idiich is poisonoiia 
and injmions to the health, and warn ns to get nd of it or 
escape from il Some people take Yerj little heed of a 
bad smelL They dislike it at &ak, but they soon forget 
it, and grow used to it ; and when hy-and-by they find 
themselyes beginnfng to feel sick and nnoomfbitable^ or 
very likely even fall ill with a fever at last, they think 
how Tinfortnnate they ate, and never gaess that they have 
been poisoned by the bad smell, for which, if any stranger 
noticed it, they used to say they did not care ! That 
bad smell was a sign that some poisonous gas was mixing 
itself with the air of their house, and if they had been 
wise they would have taken any trouble to find out where 
it came from, and to remove the cause of it 

There is one poisonous gas which is so common, and at 
the same time so hurtftd to human life, that there are 
always a gdbd many victims to the evil effects of it every 
year. This is the gas tl^at rises up out' of drains. 

"No sensible person would ever willingly live in a badly 
drained house. And immense pains have been taken, and 
great sums of money laid out, to improve the drainage 
both of large towns and small villages in many parts of 
this country ; but there is enough neglect and bad man- 
agement amongst us yet, in this important matter, to be 
a disgrace to our wealth and civilisation, and we must hope 
that, as there has unquestionably been great improvement, 
so, step by step, steadily and surely, greater improvements 
still will be carried out, until a time will come at last when 
we shall never again hear of any one in these kingdoms 
being poisoned with bad air. 

We read in the History of England, that between five 
and six hundred years ago a terrible pestilence broke out 
in Europe, which went by the name of the Black Death. 
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It was very fatal and very infectious ; and some say that 
one person in three died of it in England in the reign of 
Edward ILL Others even say that not one in three, but 
a full Jialf of the population of Europe was carried off by 
this terrible illness. 

Any sickness which rages at certain periods, and then 
dies out for a time, is called an epidemic. We have had 
terrible epidemics from time to time in modern days (such 
as the cholera, for instance), but never anything so terrible 
as the Black Death, if it really was as fatal as has been 
said. No doubt one of the reasons of this is, that the 
laws of health are better understood, and people know the 
value of cleanliness and pure air, and the need of good 
drainage to carry away evil-smeUing waste, better than 
they did then. 

There is a fiightful epidemic which prevails very fre- 
quently in the East, which is called the plague. A little 
more than two hundred years ago there was such a bad 
outbreak of this dreadful disease in England that it has 
ever since been talked of as the Great Plague. It was 
not so bad as the Black Death, but still it was bad enough. 
In London, where it was worst, a cart used to go round 
by night and collect the dead, and then aU the bodies 
were thrown into one grave. When the plague broke out 
in any house, the door was marked with a red cross, and 
no one was allowed to go in and out for fear of spreading 
tiie infection. Sometimes whole families died, and their 
houses were left uninhabited. Every one who could, fled 
£N)m the plague-stricken city ; crowds of people encamped 
on the waste lands near London, and lived as well as they 
might out of doors, whilst grass grew in the untrodden 
streets, and all public business was at a complete stand- 
still. 
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This was iu the year 1665, and, thmik God, that was 
the last time London has ever been visited by the pkgue. 

Has this been accidental, or can we trace a reason 
forit ? 

I think we can trace a reason. 

In the year 1666, a fresh calamity visited London. A 
great fire broke oat. House after house, and street after 
street, was bamed down, until a very large portion of the 
city was destroyed. Of course there wasj great misery and 
loss of property at the time, but in the end good came 
of it. The streets in Old London had been very narrow 
and crowded, ill-bidlt and ill-drained. Kew London was 
cleaner and better built (though there is plenty of room 
for improvement even now), and the consequence was it 
was more healthy, and the plague came there no more. 

There are many illnesses which, like the plague, might 
be persuaded to visit us no more, if all the nests of dirt 
and evil smells, in which infection is hatched, could be 
done away with ! 

I hope that when you girls grow up to be women, you 
will do all you can to keep your homes fresh and sweet. 

Of course, if the drains are really out of order, the pro- 
per thing to do is to apply to the landlord ; and, if there 
is any delay about getting them set to rights, it is better 
to leave the house, if possible, even though it may be very^ 
inconvenient to do so. It is better to suffer a good deal 
of inconvenience than to run the risk of being poisoned 
with bad air. 

But sometimes it is no fault of the landlord's that there 
is a bad smell in a house. Sometimes when there is 
Tiothing whatever the matter with the drainage, the people 
who live in a house contrive to make their dwelling-place 
unwholesome by their own want of order and cleanliness. 
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Some people will let a heap of abominable refuse accu- 
mulate in their back-yard, preferring the unsavoury smell 
that -it sends into the house to the trouble of taking it 
away. Others keep a pig ; and the pig-sty is a lean-to 
against the wall of the house, and is always in such a 
filthy condition that even passers-by in the street complain 
of the smell. The pig himself would be healthier, and 
more likely to cut up into wholesome pork or bacon if he 
were kept cleaner ; for pigs have lungs as well as human 
beings, and it is not good for them to live in the middle 
of a bad smell. And, over and above this, the pigs' 
owners are doing all that lies in their power to draw fever 
and other illnesses into their house, and to ruin their own 
health and the health of their children and neighbours. 
Other housewives, again, persist in throwing away their 
slops in the wrong place, and others will let a bad smell 
come up the sink for days togither, without doing any- 
thing to remove it, though very often nothing more is 
wanted than a few buckets of cold water. If they would 
empty a quantity of cold water down the sink from time 
to time, tliey might avoid having any bad smell from it 
at alL 

IS'eglect of household cleanliness is another fruitful source 
q£ bad smells. And, as a sign of the injury that bad 
smeUs do to the health, let me remind you how rare it is 
to see a rosy-cheeked, healthy-looking child in a dirty 
house. 

. All decaying animal matter gives out a smell like the 
smeU of rotten eggs, which is as poisonous as it is dis- 
agreeable. A young woman told me, a short time ago, 
that she once caught a terrible fever, of which she nearly 
died, itom nothing else but breathing air that was infected 
with the smell of some tainted meat, and I could tell you 
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a sad tale of an outbreak of choleia in every house in one 
street, in consequence of the recklessnesa of a man who 
brought home some bad fish that he had not been able to 
sell. The smelL of those bad fish poisoned the air to such 
a degree that it caused the deaths of seveial peisons^ who 
isickened with thQ choleia in consequence of having been 
exposed to it. 



Chapter V. — A Chapter os Water. 

Water, like air, was counted by the ancients amongst 
the four elemenis. And it is an element in one sense, 
for it enters into the composition of so many different 
substances. It enters into our bodies, not only in the 
liquids we drink, but in almost all the food we eat ; for 
water has its part in the making of every kind of food, 
and often that part is a very large one. You have been 
already told (page 89) that nearly one-half of a well* 
baked loaf of bread consists of water ; and in every slice 
of meat that we eat the proportion of water is greater sfeilL 

Tet, if by an element is meant a simple unmixed 
substance, water is not this. It is, like air, a compound 
substance, being compounded of two different sorts of 
gas; oxygen, of which you have been already told so 
much, and hydrogen. These two gases, when combined 
together, in the proportion of one part of hydrogen to 
eight parts of oxygen, form the liquid which we call 
toater. 

Hydrogen is a gas which weighs lighter than ai^ 
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other known substance. It has no colonr, taste, or 
smell; but it has one remarkable property which the 
gases that compose the atmosphere have not. It is in- 
flammable, that is, it will take fire and bum. 

When hydrogen and oxygen are mixed together to 
form water, they cease to be gases, and change into a 
liquid ; and in l^e change all their properties are altered. 
Hydrogen is the lightest of aU gases, yet water is not 
lighter, but heavier, than air. And all animal life is 
supported by the oxygen in the air; yet most animals 
cannot breathe for a moment in water, which contains 
a larger proportion of oxygen than air does. 

Water is, however, quite as necessary to us as air ; but 
we use it and receive it into our bodies in an entirely 
different way. And it is of the greatest consequence to 
us that the water we drink should be good and whole- 
some. A 

liTow, it is not very easy to get water that is pei'fedly 
pure, that is to say, water which consists of nothing hut 
oxygen and hydrogen, because of that peculiar property, 
which water and other liquids possess, of dissolving and 
absorbing what is put into them; but if the water we 
drink is free &om what is injurious to the health, it is 
pure enough for all practical purposes. 

Some things water cannot dissolve, such as glass, for 
example, or marble. Other things it can only partly 
dissolve, such as earth or sand, which colours the water 
in which it is held Other things, such as salt or sugar, 
water can dissolve entirely, so that they disappear 
altogether, and do not alter the look of the water at alL 

IS'ow, think how terrible a thing it would be if some 
poisonous substance was to get into the water we drink, 
and be so entirely absorbed that we could not see that 
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it was there, and yet it would give the water its own 
evil properties, so that those who drank of it should be 
poisoned! This terrible thing does sometimes really 
happen. 

Eemember what was said in the last chapter about 
the bad gases which rise up out of drains, or from decay- 
ing animal and vegetable matter. Water has a peculiar 
power of absorbing these unhealthy emanations, and it 
is a fatal thing for the health to drink water from a well 
which has been dug too near a drain, or anything of that 
sort. For such water is as poisonous to drink as the bad 
gases are to breathe ; and it is quite common for anyone 
who drinks such water to fall ill with typhoid fever, 
or cholera, or some other dreadful illness. Sometimes 
poisoned water has a bad smell, but very often it has 
not ; all fathers and mothers of families should therefore 
be very particular when taking a new house to see what 
the water supply is, and whether it is in a wholesome 
state, and the pump in a proper position, and not in the 
nearest possible neighbourhood to what is most likely to 
contaminate the water. And where butts or cisterns aM 
used the greatest possible care and trouble should be 
taken to clean them out regularly, so as not to have any 
accumulation of mud and filth at the bottom, and to 
cover them at the top, so as to prevent the dust from 
getting in. Water cannot hold an unlimited quantify 
of anything in solution, that is to say, in a dissolved 
state; it lets what it cannot hold drop to the bottom, 
and such droppings are called a deposit. It is not good 
to have a deposit of black mud at the bottom of a 
cistern, to make the water smell badly, and to be stirred 
up every time any fresh water comes in. 

When water is thick and muddy-looking, or when it 
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has an earthy taste, it can he made good for drinking hy 
pouring it through a filter. 

But even a filter -will fail to correct the poisonous 
qualities of water that has heen contaminated by drains, 
though it may do some little good. Boiling, too, which 
destroys the liveliness and freshness of water, may, in 
some degree, correct the poisonous qualities of this 
kind of water by destroying the gemi9 — ^the minute, in- 
visible seeds — of disease that it contains. But the best 
way is not to drink it at all. I knew a poor woman who 
used to send or come a mile and a halfeveTj day to fetch 
a jug of good water for drinking purposes. She lived in a 
row of cottages that had been built in a rough, unex- 
pensive way, on a strip of land cribbed from the public 
xoad ; and the poor labouring folk who built them, and 
owned them, gave but little thought either to drainage 
or water supply. The ditch that ran along the side of 
the road was to provide for both ! It was a great deal 
of trouble to fetch water from a distance of a mile and 
a-half off; but I think she was a wise woman to take 
that trouble. I think it was quite worth her while. I 
know another poor woman who lives in a cottage drained 
and suppHed with water in much the same way, who 
had three children ill with diphtheria the other day, and 
two of them died. Her husband owns the cottage, which 
has a nice bit of garden attached to it, and she is a 
neat housewifely person, who keeps things clean and 
tidy. But somehow her children are never well, she 
«ays, looking, oh, so sad and anxious. There was typhoid 
fever in the house some time back, before this dreadful 
outbreak of diphtheria, and her own health is very bad* 
Poor thing, poor thing! It is dreadful to think how 

many mothers' hearts ache for the loss of .children who 

1 
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might have lived and grown up to be the comfort of 
their parents' old age, if the rules upon which life 
and health depend were but better known and observed 
amongst us ! 

The water the cottage wife used to walk so far to f etch^ 
came from a clear spring in the side of a hUl, quite awaj 
from any dwelling-house. The gentleman upon whose 
property it was, knowing that the water supply, in the 
village that was built at the foot of the hill, was not good, 
had had a pipe made to cany the pure spring water down 
to the village street. This was a great comfort to the 
inhabitants, for it was a place in which there was a real, 
scarcity of good water ; but it was a pity that the school- 
boys there were so dull as to fancy it was a good joke to set 
the cock running, on purpose to waste the water, and see 
what a mess^there would be when the little stone trough 
overflowed. Sometimes people would come a long way 
to fetch water, and find none, owing to this rude and 
senseless play ; at last a new patent self-acting cock had 
to be bought, which would only run whilst a hand 
pressed in a knob ; as soon as the hand was taken away 
the water was shut o£^ it was no longer possible to set 
it going, and run away, as those silly, mischievous boys 
used to do. 

Water is often brought to large towns £com miles and 
miles away, by means of pipes. London and Glasgow, 
for example, axe supplied in this way. 

In a town where numbers of human beings are congre> 
gated together, such water is fax more to be depended 
upon than water from wells. Unless the wells aie 
extremely deep, some noxious refuse or other is sure to 
find its way into them, and then, alas for the health of 
those who drink of that water ! 
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Chaptbb VL — The Human Skin. 

In the last chapter I spoke to yon of the gicat 
need there is that people should have pure and whole- 
some water to drink. Bat th^re is another use to which 
we put water, besides using it to quench onr thirst. 
What is that! 

* We use it to tDosh mth.* 

Yes; that is it. And this nse of water is only a 
reiy little less important than the o&er. It is true 
that people wonld quickly die if they could not get 
water to drink. Terrible tales are related of the suffor- 
ings of shipwrecked sailors, or the trarellers who have 
lost their way in the sandy deserts of AMca, and who 
found thirst even worse to endure than hunger. Whilst^ 
on the other hand, people do not guiMy die for want 
6f washing. 

ISo ; they do not And yet it is not possible f(xr 
them to he(^ in Tiealth if they do not keep themselyes 
dean. 

Dirt and disease both begin with the same letter, and 
they yeiy commonly go hand-in-hand ; and disease leads 
to death. 

Kow, in order to show you how important to the 
health perwnal eUardiness is, I am going to talk to you 
in this chapter about the skin. Persoiial cleanlinei^ 
means the keeping clean of our own persons-^that is to 
say, of our own skina 

> The skin covers the whole of the outside of the human 
body; it also lines the mouth and throat, and othitr 
portions of the interior of the body. But the kind of 
skin which covers the parts which are not seen, is n<lt 
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exactly the same as the skin that ooreiB the outside; 
this outer skin has to be washed and kept dean ; and it 
18 with it that ire have now to da 

It is a much thicker sahstance^than most people are 
aecnstomed to fancj, for it is made up of three ooats or 
layers^ one above the other. 

The uppermost of these is called the epidermis or 
euHele. As it is intended to protect what it coTera^ ik 
is not semitive; that is to say, it does not feel pain. 
It is not tender to the touch. 

Then comes a yeiy thin, transparent membrane;* and 
then below that the true skin, caUed the dermis or cutis^ 
\o which, the epidermis or cuticle is merely the outese 
eoYering. The true skin needs such a covering because 
it is exceedingly sensitiYe, and veiy tender to tiie touch, 
as we soon find wheneyer by any accident a bit of the 
outer skin is rubbed o£^ and the troe skin is laid boie. 

Neither the outer skin, whicb does not feel pain, nor 
the inner skin, which is very sensitive to pain, has merely 
to be a covering and nothing else. The wbole skin, both 
cuticle and cutis, has besides to take its share in the 
active work of keeping the body in healthful repair. 

Two things are necessary to keep the body in health 
and strength. First, fresh supplies of nourishment have to 
be taken in, in the shape of air, food, and water, to build 
up the material of the body, and to keep up the activity 
of life in it; secondly, the waste and refuse have to be 
carried of^ of which it is needful that the body should 
lid itself. 

Just as a fire requires to be fed with fuel, which it 
consumes as it bums, and must also have air to bum in; 

* MemhrarUj an extremely thin covering ; such as the gamj mate* 
xial that we see in the wing of a fly. 
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80 must the hmnan body be fed with food, and also have 
air in which to breathe. 

Eveiy thing that goes into the body undergoes changes. 
That which is needed for the growth and support of the 
body is assimilated — that is to say, it becomes a part of 
the body. That which is not needed is separated from it, 
and cast out, carrying with it the waste and decay that is 
worn off from the body itself. It does not go out the 
same as it came in, but often in a very changed and 
altered state. 

I^ow, the whole of the outer surface of the skin is 
covered with tiny holes, which are called jwre*. Theyaro 
like the little holes or pores in the leaves of trees and 
plants, spoken of in page 106, and one part of their 
office is nearly the same, namely, to drink in air. Only 
the pores of the leaves drink in carbonic acid gas and 
give out oxygen; and the pores of the skin drink in 
oxygen and give out carbonic acid, just as the lungs do. 
So you see we breathe with our skin as well as with 
our lungs. 

But this is not alL Ton have been told that when 
you give back the air out of your lungs you send forth 
wiih it a certain quantity of watery vapour, and you 
can prove this for yourselves by breathing on glass, and 
noticing how immediately it will become clouded with 
the moisture of your breath. But the skin also is 
incessantly occupied in getting rid of moisture that the 
body no longer wants. It throws it off through the 
pores in the form of perspiration. It is said that there 
are seven millions of pores in the body, and these pores 
are the outlets of an equal number of minute tubes which 
communicate with the little glands in the dermis, or true 
skin, in which the sweat is secreted. 
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The glands* themselves are also sliaped like small tabes 
or pipes. Their office is to diaw all impurities out of 
the blood, and send them out of the body by the pores of 
the skin. Peispiiation is not pnie water, though it looks 
like water. It is water mixed with yarions impurities, 
which are to be drained out of our bodies by the means 
that I have described. 

This is one use of perspiration. Another is to r^;ulate 
the heat of the body. 

You all know that when the body becomes very hot, 
either because the weather is warm, or because of hard 
work and active exercise, it perspires to such a d^ree as 
to become quite wet with perspiration. 

This is the way in which the extra heat, which the 
body does not require, is thrown off; and by means of this 
relief a man is often able to endure a degree of heat which 
seems quite wonderful 

Kow, you see what an important work the skin of the 
body has to do. Can you not imagine what an injurious 
thing it must be, if anything happens to interrupt it I 

What is likely to interrupt it 1 Dirt will 

If the pores of the skin are choked with dirt, the per- 
spiration will not be able to make its way through them. 
It will be checked, and the impurities which ought to 
have been washed out of the body, will, to a great extent, 
be imprisoned and prevented from escaping. I say, to a 
great extent, because if perspiration were entirely stopped 
we should die ; and it cannot be very seriously hindered 

* Glands are yessels of yarions shapes (thoagli tlie name oomes 
from a Latin word which means an acorn), whose office it is to hold 
certain fluid substances that are found in the homan bodj ; such as 
the tears we shed when we are griered, the saliya that moisteas ovr 
months, &c 
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"without great injury of the health. The pores of the skin 
then should be kept open by i&equent and regular wash- 
ing, both with cold and warm water. It is, unfortunately, 
hcodly possible for cottagers to indulge in the daily cold 
bath which wealthier people have learnt to .regard almost 
as a necessary of life, so invigorating and healthful do they 
find it; but perhaps it may be of some use to suggest 
that, even considering how small, and alas, too often, how 
crowded their sleeping rooms are, it is not really out of 
their power to enjoy something oi the delicious feeling of 
fi:eshness and vigour which follows the use of the sponge 
upon first rising. 

I am afraid, I am very much afraid, that there are people 
who leave their rooms in the morning without washing at 
all, thinking that it will be enough to ' dean themselves/ 
as they call it^ later in the day. Others just dip the end 
of a towel in water, soap it a little, and pass it over the 
face and neck. 

Kow, I will tell you what is a much better thing to do 
the first thing in the morning. Take a sponge and a basin 
of cold water, and give not only your face and neck, but 
your chest, and arms, and shoulders, a thorough good 
sponging, lasting several minutes. Then xub yourself 
quickly dry with a roughish toweL You do not know, 
until you try it, how this will wake you up, and put you 
all in a glow of life and activity with which to begin 
the day's work. Try it; timt is all I say. I do not 
think any one who once fairly tries it will leave it o& 
I do not think such a one will ever willingly go back to 
the feeling of uneasiness and sleepiness with which those 
persons begin the day, who do not know, or think it too. 
much trouble to seek, the comfort and fireshness that may 
be had by making friends with cold water. 
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Bat for cleanltness something xnoie than cold water is 
required. For this we must have warm water, and also 
soap ; and ap warm water cannot be had, by those who 
must rise before fires are lighted, till later in the day, it is 
quite reasonable to put the washing with warm water off 
until the dirtiest part of the day's work is over. But 
this ought not to be supposed to take away any need for 
the daily sponging with cold water I have advised you 
to use at first rising. And, besides this, every one ought 
to try to have a good wash all over once a week. 

By this means the pores of your skin will, at any rate, 
not be' choked with dirt, and will be able to carry on un- 
hindered their healthful work of purification. 

More than this, your whole nature will benefit by strict 
attention to personal cleanliness. You will not only fed 
better, more active and ready for anything that you have 
to do, but you wiU look better. Your eyes will be brighter, 
and there wiU be a fresher colour in your cheek* 

Where is the girl or woman who would not like to look 
as well as she can 1 

Have we not even heard of silly people, who ought to 
know better, going about to buy washes >nd ointments, 
and I know not what besides, in the foolish hope of 
making themselves more beautiful 1 

Well, now, there is no harm in a girl's liking to look 
well if she is not vain and siUy about it, and I will tell 
you of two veiy simple things which will greatly improve 
any girl's looks. 

Let her try to have a kind heart and a clean akin* 

A clean face, glowing with health, and lit up with a 
pleasant smile, cannot fail to give pleasure to every one 
that beholds it. 
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Chaptbb VIL — ^Thb WASH-Tua 

' Praised he the Lord for our sister Water ^ who is very 
useful to tis, and humble, and precious, and clean ! ' So 
sang Francis of Assisi, in his Canticle of the Creatures, 
about six hundred yeais ago. A canticle is a little song, 
and by Hhe creatures' Francis of Assisi meant the things 
which God has created, such as the sun and moon, the 
earth and the stars, fire and water. He called them our 
brothers and sisters, because he wished people to remember 
that they were God's creatures too. It is wonderful how 
popular this ^little song' soon became, lumbers of 
people learnt it by heart, and it was quite a common 
thing to hear it sung in the streets, and lanes, and work- 
shops, and schools, not of Assisi only, but of every part 
of Italy, both during the lifetime of the writer and 
many a long year after he had passed away. 

Those who have read with attention the chapter on 
Water, and the chapter on the Human Skin, and have 
also attended to what was said about the Chemistry of 
Food, and how water enters into the composition of all 
our food, and indeed into that of our very bodies them- 
selves, can bear witness how true it is to say that * our 
sister Wat$r ' is 'precious ' and ' very useful ' to us. She 
is * dean/ too ; that we all know very welL What can 
be more fresh and pure than the 

' Mountain till, 
Just issuing from its mossy bed ? ' 

It is only when it reaches the habitations of men that it 
begins to be defiled ; and, even then, it hurries onward 
to become clean once more when it loses itself in the 
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depths of the sea. But why should ^ our sister Water ' 
be called * kurnble f ' 

I think hecause, ptire, bright creature though she be, 
she is ever willing to serve for the lowliest uses, and is 
just as ready for the cleansing of our clothes and bodies, 
as she is for the re&eshment of our pastures, or the carry- 
ing of our ships from one end of the earth to the other. 

Something has been already said, in a former chapter,* 
about washing mcderials and their use : let us say some- 
thing to-day about the wash-tub, and about that ever- 
retuming difficulty in cottage domestic economy, the 
weekly washing-day. 

Once a fortnight would be better than once a week if 
it could be managed, but, as a rule, the stock of clothing 
is not large enough to admit of this ; and, besides, dirty 
linen is not a nice thing to put away in a small and 
crowded house. It is, therefore, usually needful to have 
a weekly wash, but all good housekeepers know well that 
it is fEir from needful to put off that weekly wash to 
Saturday or even to Friday. There is an old rhyme 
which says : 

< They that wash on Monday have all the week to diy ; 
Theyithat wash on Tuesday are not so much awiy.* 

I do not remember what was said about those who 
washed on Wednesday or Thursday, but the conclusion 
of the rhyme was as follows : 

' They that wash on Friday had better make good qieed ; 
But they that wash on Saturday, oh, they are slnts indeed 1* 

And yet there are people who wash on Saturday ! 

Mrs Grey was one. She had so much to do she was 
driven to it, she said; and very often she considered 

• On Qothes, page 59. 
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herself driven to ironing on Sunday too, whilst her 
husband was of opinion that nobody coold deny that hs 
was driven to the public-honse, to get out of the way of 
the mess and muddle at home. 

It is a great pity when either men or women £all into 
the habit of speaking of themselves as if they were dumb 
beasts and not reasonable beings; yet we must admit 
that Tom Grey had some excuse for what he said, as a 
room full of soap-suds, and steam, and wet clothes, is not 
a comfortable place for a tired workman to come home 
to. His neighbour, Bichard Marsden, never experienced 
that trial, though his house, too, possessed no second 
sitting-room ; for his wife Annie always began her wash* 
ing, as regular as clockwork, the first thing on Tuesday 
morning, and got through all the untidy part of the work 
whilst her husband was out of the house. But that he 
sometimes saw her ironing on Wednesday he would 
hardly have even known when the work was done. 

Once poor Mrs Grey ran in to ask the loan of a piece 
of soap on a Saturday evening, and it quite upset her, she 
said, to see the tranquil comfort that prevailed in her 
neighbour's house. ' There they all were,' she told her 
mother afterwards, ' sitting round the fire as leisurely as 
you please, and the whole place as neat as a palace ! I 
was fairly mazed ! " Well, however you get through your 
work !" I said to her; and she just laid her knitting in 
her lap a minute, and sa3rs she, quite coolly : ** Oh, I like 
to get the week's work out of hand as early as I can on 
Saturday " — just as if everybody else didn't like it too ; 
only, somehow / can nevw manage it' 

Mrs Grey could never manage it, poor thing, because 
she was careless and unmethodical, and had no se^ times 
for doing anything. Many a penny did she waste for 
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want of foFetbonght, as, for example, in the matter of the 
piece of soap. A good housekeeper would never be 
out of soap, for she would know that it is extraTagant 
to use new soap. Mrs Marsden always bought seven 
pounds or fourteen pounds at a time, in bars, which she 
cut into pieces of the proper size with a piece of wire, 
and set aside in a dry place for several weeks. She 
bought yellow soap of a good quality at one of the best 
shops in the town, and yet she paid one farthing a pound 
less than Mrs Grey did for an inferior article, bought a 
pound or so at a time at a small general dealer's. Almost 
all dirt is of a greasy or oily nature, and cannot be 
removed with water only, whether hot or cold ; but soap, 
which is made by boiling soda and fat, or soda and oil, 
together, will unite both with water and oil, and hence 
its use in washing. 

Water that refuses to mix easily with soap so as to 
form a lather, is called hard water, and is, of course, veiy 
unsuitable for washing purposes. Bain-water is the best 
water to use for washing, because it is the softest water we 
can get When only spring-water can be obtained, it has 
to be softened by boiling it before it is used, or by adding 
wood ashes or soda. Indeed, soda is an article in co!n>- 
tinual household use, so powerful is it to dissolve eveiy 
kind of greasy dirt ; but we nmst remember that it has 
to be used with caution, because it would take the colour 
out of many printed cottons and muslins, and would cause 
flannels to thicken and become discoloured. In washing 
household cloths, dusters, towels, and even the commoner 
kinds of bed and body linen, soda may advantageously be 
used in the first boiling ; it loosens the dirt, and saves both 
rubbing and spap. Still, great care must be taken to 
rinse the things well in clean water afterwards, or elae^ 
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when the clothes come to be dried and ironed, a yellow 
tinge wUl appear, which is a notorious sign of careless 
and unskilful washing. People sometimes try to get rid 
of it by a too lavish use of the blue bag, but this only 
gives the discoloured linen a yet worse appearance. 

The reason why Mrs Marsden washed on Tuesday 
instead of on Monday, was because she knew the value of 
preparation beforehand for the work of * washing-day.* 
All the clothes were sorted, and ever3rthing that e^e 
required was put in readiness on Monday afternoon. 
Socks and stockings were always ^laid in soak,' and 
many of the white cotton and linen articles were treated 
in much the same way, being placed in a tub of warm 
water in which a very little soda had been dissolved, 
after all the dirtiest parts — such as the necks and wrist- 
bands of shirts, for instance — ^had been gently rubbed 
with soap. As early as possible the next morning, the 
clothes were *firsted' and * seconded' — ^that is to say, 
rubbed well in warm lather, first on one side and then 
on the other, until all dirty marks had disappeared, and 
then put into the copper to boil, not too many at a time, 
and with a little soap, cut into small pieces, thrown in 
with them. When once the water boiled, Mrs Marsden 
used to lower the fire in the grate, as she knew that to 
go on keeping up a large fire, would be merely to waste 
coals and fill her room with steam. She used afterwards 
to rinse the clothes well in spring-water, which she had 
faintly tinged with blue, and then wring them dry and 
hang them out in the yard. She was so early with her work, 
that she always had her things hanging out by the middle 
of the morning, and so gained the advantage of the best 
light and warmest sunshine ; but, imagine her vexation, 
when she often found her clean linen spotted with blacks 
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fix)m the tall chimneys^ of which, theie were so many in the 
towB in which she lived ! What was the use of all her 
tiouhle ? she would sometimes ask. But she was a biaYo- 
hearted woman, and instead of getting utteiiy disconiaged, 
and fEuzly giving np trying to he dean, as some of her 
neighhoms did, she maintamed a perseverang straggle for 
deanliness and comfort^ and was rewarded hy the strong 
attachment of hoth hnshand and children to the hiight 
little home her unwearied exertions secured for them, in 
the very heart of the Black Country. 

Let ns^ however, hope that the Black Country will 
not always he hlack, hut that the day may not he very 
far o£^ when amid so many nineteenth-centmy improve- 
ments, that mnch-desired improvement may he intro- 
duced, of teaching tall chimneys how they may advan- 
tageously swallow their own smoke. 

Mrs Mar9derC$ meikod tf wuhing Flamnds. — * I most have rain or 
riyer water,* she would say, 'because thej need soft water, yet soda 
would injure them. After washing them in a lather of soap and 
water, 1 linse them well in warm water, tqueeze^ not wring, all the 
water I can oat of them, and qnickly hang them out to dry.' 

Mrs Mwnden^a method of wathing Coloitred Prints. — ' Some colonrs 
VfUl run,' she would say, * whatever care you take; but my plan is to 
wash them, as 1 do the flanneh^ in a nice lather of soap and rain- 
water, taking care to use no soda. Then 1 rinse them twice in ooU 
spring- water, with a little salt in il The salt iweserroi the oobon.' 
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Chapter VlLL — ^Thb Houses We Live in. 

Am and sunshine^ wannth and diyness, good drainage 
and pure water — these are the six chief requisites upon 
which the healthiness of a house depends. And most of 
them can only be secured by building in healthy situa- 
tions. 

I have read a story of a poor half-witted boy who 
tried to cultivate a rose-tree in the daik by watering it 
and giving it plenty of manure; but, of course, the 
rose-tree could not grow and thrive without fresh air 
and sunshine. If boys and girls are treated in at all 
the same way as the half-witted boy treated the rose- 
tree, they cannot grow and thrive either* They will 
look white and stunted, and have no appetite for their 
f ood, and you may be sure that they will be often ilL 

A house which does not get enough sun will always 
feel somewhat damp and chilly ; for warmth depends 
very much upon sunshine, and so, to some extent^ does 
dryness. Korth walls are very often damp, for the same 
reason; the sun cannot get at them to dry and warm 
them. It is a good plan to grow ivy over a north wall ; 
for ivy wiU thrive in the shade, and not only does its 
green mantle protect from the rain, but its tiny rootlets 
suck up moisture, and it thus helps, in two ways, to keep 
the wall dry. Sometimes, however, houses are damp^ 
not because they do not get enough sun, but because they 
are bmlt in damp situations ; and those who inhabit such 
houses are sadly apt to suffer from ague, rheumatism, 
feverish colds, and low fevers. Great pains ought, there- 
.fore, to be taken to build, whenever it is possible, upon 
dry and healthy sites ; but where a whole district is low 
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and marshy, and fiist-dass sites cannot be obtained, 
healthy cottages have sometimes been erected by building 
upon wooden piles, or upon a raised platfotm of earth. 
Much may also be done to improve a damp locality by 
means of careful underground draining. 

Of the importance of proper drainage and water-supply 
something has been said in former chapters. I will only 
add a few words here, to point out that^ even if there is 
nothing amiss with the drains, no house can be kept, 
eweet and wholesome, if any unclean refuse is allowed to 
accumulate in its immediate neighbourhood. Some 
people say that it is a far £rom uncommon thing in soma 
large towns to make use of rubbish as a foundation for 
houses, without being at all particular of what that 
rubbish is composed. If a house is built over heaps of^ 
bad-smelling refuse, noxious gases will almost as cer- 
tainly find their way into it, and cause illness amongst 
its inhabitants, as they would do if it were built over a 
bad drain. 

No house in which a family is brought up ought to 
contain less than three bedrooms — one for the father and 
mother, one for the boys, and one for the girls. It is 
difficult to train children in decent and cleanly habits 
when a whole family is crowded, as too often happens^ 
into a single sleeping-room. Yet every good mother does 
try to trsdn her children in such habits, whatever her 
circumstances may be ; and every good girl knows that if 
she respects herself, and makes it her constant endeavour 
to be neat in her person, and gentle in her behaviour, 
she will find herself able to succeed, no matter what 
difficulties may stand in her way. But when the family 
home is unavoidably overcrowded, either firom poverty or 
any other cause, it is better for the elder girls to make 
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room for the others, by going out to service as soon as 
they are old enongh. 

The walls of cottages are now most frequently papered, 
instead of being white-washed or coloured, as^ many 
people think that a pretty paper looks more home-like 
and comfortable. It is, however, a mistake to choose a 
showy pattern; a neat mosaic or sprig will form a better 
background for farniturethan large bunches of flowers, 
or a gaudy trellis-work.' iN'othing looks worse than a 
dirty paper ; those who cannot afford to repaper when 
needful had far better ' content themselves with white- 
wash. And remember, an old wall-paper is very apt to 
harbour dirt and infection; it is always better to tear it 
down before the new is put up, and if any infectious 
illness has been in the house it is not at all safe to neglect 
doing so. 

Every dwelling, however humble, ought to be pro- 
vided with a proper kitchen grate. < In Yorkshire, and, 
I believe, in the north of England generally, you will 
scarcely find a cottage that has not got its little cottage- 
range, and, onost frequently, its ' set pot ' for washing 
also. No words can describe how greatly these con- 
veniences lighten the labour of a working-woman's life, 
and how hard it is to do without them; yet in the south 
of England it is only too common to lind cottage after 
cottage fitted with grates that possess neither oven nor 
boiler, and -merely consist of an open fireplace and a 
small hob. Every drop of water has to be heated in the 
kettle; and few' cottage wives can ever bake at home, 
except when they chance to possess the luxury of a brick 
oven, or when^ in old-fashioned places, where the fire 
is still built on this hearth, loaves are baked in a ^baking- 
kettle,' suspended from a hook in the chimney. 

J 
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Of oomse^ s brick ovea is the bed icat iMkkmg m, but 
thousands of exceUent loayes are baked emrj iveek in 
Yarkahiie^ in the iron ovens of small cotti^;»-iaQge8 ; for 
these the cusiom of baking at home is ao nniraiaaly that 
theie is scaicely a baker^s shop to be seen eran in the 
laigest towns; and eveiybody knows that bome-baked 
bread is not only cheaper, but more nourishing^ than the 
bread that is bought in shops. And it is not only lor 
baking bread that an oren is nseM; look In your 
cookery-book, and see the immense nnmber of dishes 
which are quite beyond the reach of a hoiisewi& who has 
nooYcnt 

The kind of grate most popular in Yorioihire ui what 
ja generally called an ^open range;* bat this range is 
not suitable for working-people, eitiier in the south of 
England, or in many parts of Scotland, where fael is dea^ 
because it consumes a great deal of coaL The best range 
for those who desire economy in fuel, as well as the 
deaneet range for general cooking purposes, is a dose 
stoYe or ^kitchener,' on the principle of the Leamington 
ranges, commonly used by the well«to-do classes in the 
midland counties of England. 

*Theie aore maaj saeh cookmg-stoves,* writes ICra Beeion, 'to le 
had ol TwionB mannfiMtmeni^ at prices ranging (for cottage rfn^ 
from twea^-eigkt shillings to thirty^e shillings, with a side 
and the top fonning a hoi plate. With one of these Btoroa, 
take very little f uel^ a large dinner for six or eight penons ataj hi 
cooked,' 

liTot only do these close ranges take ' very little ftraV 
but they will also bum slack and small coi^ whereas an 
open range has to be supplied with a large paroportion of 
good-sized lumps. The one point in which an open 
range is considered to be superior is in the oven^ that of 
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the close lange cdimot be so quickly heated, or so easily 
managed, and, in consequence^ a popular prejudice lias 
&naen that it is not possible to bake good bread in the 
oven of a close range. This, bowever, is a mistake; the 
imter of thid book can testify from experience that 
excellent bread can be baked in the oven of a dose 
lange^ i^ in the first {ribce^ the range isprcperh/ set and 
in good worMng-crdeTj and i^ in the next place, eare 
has teen taken to clean the flues regularly.] \ It should 
also be boine in mind that the hottest part of the oven 
of a dose range is tiie topy whilst the hottest part of the 
oven of an open range is the hottonu 
' *That ifli all,' said Ann Jennings. 'Nobody ever finds 
fitult with mj breads and I never have anything but a 
close range to work vrith. Keep your flues dean, and 
remember tis top-heat and not hotUmrh^at; that's the 
whole my»tery« And I consider that cooing is quite^ 
ladjfs work at such a range as onr% a person can keep 
herself so clean.' 

Ann is a capital cook, and her bread is always as good 
as it could be. ' But how da you know when the oven 
is at the right heatl' asked Edith Crowle. 'Oh, I put 
in my hand and try,' she answered readily ; and no doubt 
^lis is the rough and ready method employed by almost' 
everybody. It is just as well to know, however, that the 
ri^t d^ree of heat can be more accurately tested by 
means of a thermometer. 

' When ibe dough is pot into the oven, the heat ought to be sbont 
570* F^' says Ifrs Bnokton in her book on Health m the Mauae, 
' When yon put the don^ into a properly heated oven, the stardi-cells 
gwell in the dongjh, and yeast oontinnes to rise until the hot airhas 
spread thronghont all the dcn^ This ifiU take aboat five minutes. • 
^oithe oven should be made cooler ; let the heat go down until it 
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is about 420" ; then the bread may bake or oook gradually. If the 
OTen is not hot enough at first (57(n, the yeast goes on rising or 
growing^ and the bread beoomes foil of holes like a honeycomb. 
Directly we see sach bread, we say it has not been weQ baked.* 

Ko young wife likes to be thought a bad manager ; and 
many were the bitter tears Edith Crowle used to shed in 
her early married days, when somehow there was always 
something amiss with her bread, though she &ncied she 
had learned all about baking from. Ann Jennings. Bread- 
making was quite a new business to her, as she had never 
been used to anything but 'boughten' bread, either at 
her own mother's or in service. 

'But, my dear girl, the oven isn't half hot enough,' 
said her husband, thrusting his hand in, as he had seen 
hi8 mother do scores of times, to test it. 

Poor Edith! Shs had put her hand into the oven, 
too, but from want of practice, had mistaken the degree 
of heat ; for judging by the hand is a kind of guessing, 
in which only long practice can give certaiuty ; but the 
thermometer never makes a mistake. 

Edith was not so silly as to mind being laughed at ; 
indeed, whilst her husband built up the fire for her, she' 
joined heartily in the laugh against herself ; and John, ' 
on his side, had never said a single cross word to her , 
about her badly-baked bread. On the contrary, when he 
once found her crying over her own awkwardness, he 
made a joke, and told her not to worry herself — ^it would ' 
all come right in time. 

* But you shall not make fun of my bread again, John,' 
said Edith, on this last occasion ; and, I am happy to 
tell you, it was really the last of her failures, for, after 
this, her bread always turned out very welL 
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Chapter IX. — On Household "Work. 

In the last chapter it was stated that no house can be 
a healthy house which is ill drained or badly supplied 
with water, or which does not get enough air and sunshine. 
It is well that girls should know a little about such 
things, although they may not have much to do for many 
yeais to come either with the building or the choosing of 
houses ; but it is still more needful that they should both 
understand and continually remember that, however well 
situated and. well built a house may be^ it cannot be a 
healthy hotise if it is kept in a dirty state ; for household 
cleanliness is a matter which rests chiefly in the hands of 
women. 

An inspector of schools once desired a large class of 
big girls to write on their slates how many things they 
could do to help their mothers, and it was veiy nice to 
see the long list of useful things that many of them 
wrote out. One little girl, however, wrote nothing, and 
when' she was asked the reason, she said : ' Please, sir, we 
keep a servant, and I do not need to do anything !' 
What a mistake ! I am sure, if she had wished to help 
hier mother, she would soon have found out many ways 
of doing so. But the foolish child' despised work, and 
thought it a grand thing to be idle, whereas it is one of 
the greatest disadvantages that can happen to a girl, to 
be brought up in ignorance of all household duties, and 
not to have the chance of learning anything of the kind 
by practice. 

• It is difficult to describe, in any satisfactory way, how 
grates should be polished, windows cleaned, furniture 
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dnsted, and floois scrabbed ; f oi these aze not arts which 
can be learned &oni books. Ten minntes' tkewing^ by 
somebody who knows how to do them, would teach moze 
than could be learned by reading the very best wiitten 
directions ten times over: In oookezy, to be sore^ a book 
may be a great help to one who has alzeadj wotob idea of 
the A B C of roasting and boiling, bat no book can 
actually shew you how to roast meat, or bake fafead, any 
more than it can $hew you how to dust a chair at aenib a 
room. 

Some girls are happy in poaseasing earefiol iwaHisBi, 
who make it a duty to teach them all thoaa Qaeful 
domestic arte upon which the comfiirt of a home dspenda. 
But how many girls there are who are leaa fortonaia! 
And how many are not willing to leazn, and upon 
whom teaching seems to be entirely thrown away I 

Mrs Wilson was a good housewife, but she waa too 
indulgent a mother. Because her AHce did not lika 
housework, she could not bear to make her do it, whathev 
she liked it or not Often Alice might have beenaesn 
reading a story*book, or working a piece of embioidecy, 
whilst her mother toiled at household duties, and would 
have been glad of help. Then she went to sarvioe^ jsl a 
great house, where many servante are kept^ and aha had 
only to do needlework and look after children. If aha 
had meant to stay in service all her days, her dialika to 
housework would not have mattered so much, but she 
married, and married very young and very wilfulty; and 
then, alas 1 how many bitter tears the poor girl had to 
shed over the ignorance which made home wretchedly 
uncomfortable, caused her husband to find fault with hor 
continually, and furnished him with a ready excuse for 
spending many an evening in the public-house. 
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Those who lose opportunities in youth oon no more 
have them back again later, when experience has taught 
them to be sorry for their folly, than they Oan haye a 
lost day back again, to spend differently. All that 
remains to be done is to make the best of time present, 
and not to waste it in useless dreams over what might 
have been. 

But perhaps some who read this will think to them- 
selves: ^That is all very well for that foolish Alice, but it 
is not my fault if I don't know much about housework ; 
what chance have I of learning)' 
: Now, this reminds me of the old tale of 'Syes and So 
Eyes;' about the two boys who went for a country walk ; 
and one came home complaining how dull it had been, 
nothing to see^ nothing to amnse anybody^ whilst the 
other boy xetumed in high spints, eager to tell how much 
he had seen, and how well he had been amused. ' 
( How was tibisi Why, one boy used hU eyes* The 
other might just as well hove been blind ; for ^ough he 
saw the same things, they had no interest for him. And 
so I would say to you girls, ^ Use your eyes.' 
. Sacheland Sarah Phillips were the two eldest daughters 
of a very xmcomfortable home. Their father spent two- 
thirds of his earnings at the public-house^ and their mother 
wc^ed at a fMtoiy to supply the needs of the fiEuiuly, 
which must otherwise have been indeed badly o£ She 
had bean a feuitory-girl before her maniage, and knew but 
little of houseware, and between her going out to work, 
and her not exactly knowing how to be a good manager, 
Sachel and Sarah had really very few opportunities of 
learning anything useful Eachd looked just as you 
would expect to see a neglected girl—- dirty, ragged, and 
nncombed. She and Sarah had to look after the babies, 
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and do most of the housework, and yon may ima^e 
how it was done ! They were sent to school sometimes^ 
by tomsy hut very irregularly, and once Eachel was 
mocked at, by some rude first-class girls who ought to 
have known better, for her rags and her backwardness, 
and she came home crying, and said she would never go 
to school again. Would Sarah go ? 

<Yes,' said Sarah, stoutly, 'I shalL What! let the 
rudeness of a few stuck-up misses drive me away fixxm 
my only chance of learning ? Certainly not !' 

^ What 's that I hear about stopping away ftom. schoolf ' 
asked Mrs Phillips, sharply, ^l^ow, don't let me have 
any of that. When I send you, I expect you to go.' 

^It is a^ad school, mother,' complained Bachd.; 'one 
doesn't get on a bit there. They don't take a bit of paina 
with me. They take pains with Sarah ; she 's a fBLVouiite, 
I suppose,* 

It was astonishing how Eachel always contrived to 
make out that everything that went wrong with her was 
somebody else's fault. 

Sarah got on because she used her mind, and tried to 
learn. She used her eyes too. She noticed other girla 
with dean faces and hands, and neat hahr, and began to 
wash her own face and hands, and try to make her hair 
look like something better than a rough mop. She 
noticed carefcd dams and patches on the dothing of gizls 
as poor as herself, and yet tidily dressed, and she began 
to wish to mend up her own rags a little, and to try to 
do it ' Soon she was noticed herself as a girl who was 
trying to improve, and it is wonderM what encourage* 
ment she met with, for all good people are glad to see a 
girl trying to improve, and will help her if they can. 
And now she began to notice the insides of houses^ what 
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a difference there was in them ! How weie some floors 
kept so clean, and some windows so clear, ahd some fur- 
niture so bright ? she wondered. In order to find out, 
she would watch some of the neighbours at work, when- 
ever she had a chance, and then try to do the same at 
home. It is true that now and then she was ordered off 
for a * little bother,* but much more often her questions 
were answered with great kindness, and sometimes even 
she would be told she might come indoors, and Mrs So- 
and-so would shew her how this or that was done. Thus 
she learned a great deal, and as she became known amongst 
the neighbours as a handy, obliging child, little jobs 
suited to her age were often given her to do, and every- 
thing of the sort gave her fresh occasions to use her eijes, 
by which she did not fail to profit. 

At fourteen she was offered a place, at very low wages, 
it is true, but in such a religious, well-conducted house- 
hold, that there could not have been a better beginning 
for a young girL Her mother was glad to see her in a 
good situation, but she cried when she left home, and 
said she should miss her sadly. About the same time, 
Bachel began to work at the same factory as her mother ; 
but never having accustomed herself to take pains, or 
to be particular about doing anything she had to do 
really well, she was found unfit for any but the roughest 
work, which is also the least well paid. It was but a 
bare maintenance that she could earn, poor girl ! 

One day, when Eachel had been for a long time watch- 
ing Sarah diligently trying to clean the windows, she said 
to her that she really could not see the use of taking so 
much trouble. She was sure the windows were quite 
clean enough. 

This is a form of words that is a great foe to house- 
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hold comfort, in many tut ncher hooaelioldg thia {h6 
PhillipB's: ^ThatUdo qmUe weU enough.* 

Which is the best motto, do yon think, iofr a ham&— 
'That'll do. Dont 'tiie yomaelf with trying to have 
eveiything so very well done;' at, 'Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do^ do it wilh all thy might!' 



ChaPTEB X. — QuJfiBIiONS AST) EXKUCIHBL 

Wbftt are the »x chief things iip<m 'which the healthinen of a 
honae depends ? Why is a north wall sometimes damp ? What h 
rentihktion ? Describe the effect of never opening the wfndows of a 
pailonr. What is air ! What do we do when we hmthe t Beiale 
the history of the Black Hole of Galcatta. How ongjht we to pntoeb 
oar Inngs ? How should bedrooms be aiied CTeiy mnri^iii|^ t Whait 
do our noses tell us when they make ns feel that there is a bad sndl 
in the air ? Qbre some accoimt of the Black Death and the Plague ; 
and what is thought to be the reason that these dr^adfol dhieaseB do 
not now Tisit Bnf^and ? Mention some of the chief wajpt in wluflli 
air is made impure and unfit to breathe. Mention aome of the duel 
ways in whieb water is made impure and unfit to drink. Why were 
air and water onoe called elements ? What is water ? What are the 
uses of water ? What is the best day in the week for washing, and 
wby ? What is soap, and what is the use of soap and soda ? What 
precautionB must be taken in using soda ? What is the best way to 
wash flannels and coloured prints! What opportnnitieB have yoa 
enjoyed of learning household work ? 

Note. — ^It might be a useful exerdse to set Gritidsm lessonfl ooea- 
sionally to some of the elder ^Is, upon subjects connected with 
domestic economy. In these, one girl would be called upon to dsmibe 
some umple household operation — ^for example, how to acnib a floor. 
Afterwards, the other girls would be invited to offer crUidtmt^ each 
girl being expected to give a reason for any suggestion she makes. Thus, 
if ahy girl said : 'She has forgotten to say that one oug^t to begin at 
the farthest end of the room from the door,' the teacher vrould imme- 
diately inquire why this ought to be done, and would not be ntltfed 
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imiil she drew out the answer that a sorubber must always keep the 
wet floor in fironi of her. Finally, the teacher should reyiew the 
lesson, giving due enoooragement to all who hare shewn them- 
selves intelligent and attentive. 



SECTION III.— Home Comport. Paet IIL 



Chapter I. — Eules fob Health. 

^My daughter is quite a scholar/ said Mrs Shallis, 
with no small pride and satisfaction ; ^ she can read any- 
book you set before her without spelling a single word ! 
I 'm sure it is quite beyond me to understand what Miss 
Ihistace can discover to &nd fault with in her. She 
must be hard to please, indeed, if my Lydia does not 
satisfy her; and yet the poor girl came home crying 
twice this week, because she had gained so few marks in 
her reading lesson I' 

It was quite true that Lydia ShaUis was, for a little girl 
of ten, a veiy fedr reader. She had a pleasant voice, and 
did not read in a singing tone, and very seldom had to 
stop to spell a word, unless it was really a new and 
difficult one. How, then, could it be that she hardly 
ever got fuU marks for her reading? 

The reason was, that she very seldom thought about 
the sense of what she was reading, or took the least 
trouble to remember the meanings of words. Miss 
Eustace had promised to give a reading prize at Mid- 
summer to the girl who had the highest number of marks 
during the half-year, and this prize Lydia wished very 
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much to win; but, tmluckily for her chance, Miss 
Eustace expected her pupils to try to understand and 
remember what they read; and although, out of ten marks 
allotted to the reading lesson, four were given for correct 
reading and spelling, the remaining six could only be 
gained by answering questions, and Lydia was so 
thoughtless and inattentive that she always did very 
badly in this respect The prize was gained, after all, by 
a painstaking little girl named Lucy Ann Jones, whilst 
poor Lydia's place was no higher than seventh on the 
list 

It is of very little use to be good readers unless we 
give our minds to what we read. I wonder how many 
of the girls who are reading this book try to do so. I 
think those who do will find they can tell their teacher 
the reasons of almost every one of the following nine 
rules for the preservation of health, which are generally 
founded upon the teaching of the preceding chapters of 
this section. 

1. Endeavour hy QodHs help to he temperate in all 
things. When it is correctly used, the word temperance 
does not mean ahstinencey but moderation; moderation, 
too, not in the use of strong drink only, but in other 
things as welL A temperate man or woman is a person 
who neither eats too much nor drinks too much, nor 
indulges too much in sleep or in idle amusements. In. 
short, it is one who makes a reasonable and proper use 
of all the things God has given us for the support and 
refreshment of our bodies. Every kind of excess is 
injurious to health, whether it be excess in eating, or in 
drinking, or in sleeping. Excess always shortens human 
life, and makes those who give way to it both unhealthy 
in their bodies and unhappy in their minds. 
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Temperance cannot be suddenly acquired ; it must be 
the fruit of steady habits of self-restraint and seK- 
govemment. ITobody is ever too young to begin to 
learn self-command, for the longer this lesson is put off, 
the more difficult it will be to get it perfect. Eeason 
ought to be the rule of our lives, not the whim of the 
moment ; but self-will and self-indulgence will often be 
too strong for reason, unless children are trained betimes 
to put doing right before doing what they like best. 

2. Spare no jpains to secure cleanliness. — ^The old pro- 
verb says : 'Cleanliness is next, to godliness;' and it is 
certainly true that, as surely as godliness is the law of 
health for the soul, so surely is cleanliness the law of 
health for the body. It is worth while to take any 
trouble to keep our bodies clean, our garments clean, and 
our houses clean. 

3. Bear in mind that good air is the first great neces- 
sary of lifCy and tha/t the fresher and purer the air you 
breathe is, the more healthful and vigorous you are likely 
to be. — ^Breathing uses up and spoils the air in a room ; 
fires, too, consume the oxygen which supports animal 
life. The air in buildings, therefore, requires to be con- 
tinually renewed by ventilation. • This, however, does 
not mean that people are to sit in draughts, but simply 
that there ought always . to be some arrangem^t for 
letting out bad air, and. letting in &esh air. Over- 
crowded rooms, and, especially overcrowded bedrooms, aro 
injurious to health. > 

4. Remsmber that if the air is tainted with any bad 
smell it becomes unwholesome, and produces fevers and 
other illnesses ; water, too, becomes a dangerous poison 
when any foul gas has become mingled with it.-— In these 
words we have the origin of a larger proportion than 
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maiij people think, of tibe bad OlneeBeB, mMj SreSy and 
nntimelj deallui^ which we see aEound na. Where the 
ownen of honaea pay cazefol attention to dninage and 
waternnipplj, and where the oeeupiers exeat tiiemaehrea 
to keep their prendaea dean and in good ofde^ we ^ 
not often bear either of ferery or of any other diaeaae 
which apringa firam foid air and impme mtet, 

6, Do not neglect warrnih; for ihn^ in our ehilty 
climate, la Terj needfol for bealtlL ETeiybo^ oo^ to 
wear wann nnderclothing in winter, and, most eapedally 
the cheat ahonld altoays be protected with aome kind ot 
woollen covering. It ia moat exhanatii^ to the health 
to get thorong^ily chilled^ aa people sometimea do if they 
go inanfficiently clad in bittedy cold weathei: 

When people come in tired, and cold, and wef^ a baain 
of porridge, or a cnp of cocoa, or a plate of hot aonp, 
with aome bread and battel^ would do £ir more to levive 
them than a cnp of tea, which ia only a gentle athmilant^ 
and contains but little real nontishment. As a atimnlan^ 
a cop of tea will both comfort and revive, and maj do 
great good, especially to aged and weakly perscma ; bufc 
it cannot take the place of a wholesome meal on some 
kind of food which will introdnce both warmth and 
nonrishment into the body. Children axe nrach better 
without stimulants of any kind. 

6. Our bodies eawnot he kept in Jiea^ iffithont regftlar 
exercUe. — ^This is the reason why dressmakers' apprenr 
tices and others, who lead sedentary lives, often soffer 
firom headaches and cold feet, and look so delicate and 
sickly. To take a good walk is a better way of getting 
warm on a cold day than to sit dose into the fire. 

7. A regular and gmet nighfe rest ia very necessary to 
the health of everyone. — ^It is a second reason why dress- 
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makeis' appzentices aie often sickly, that they do not 
always get their proper allowance of sleep. Most people 
require between seven and eight hours' sleep eveiy night ; 
bnt^ as a rale, yonng people need more sleep than old 
people, and children, who haye to grow as well as to live, 
need most of all. It is a sad mistake to let growing 
hoys and girls sit np as late as their parents do. ^ Early 
to bed and eady to rise' is an old rale and a good one, 
ibr a habit of lying late in the morning does not by any 
means make np for a habit of sitting np too late at night. 
We cannot sleep comfortably nnless our bodies are waim ; 
it is therefore of great consequence to' be warm in bed. 

& lAoe upon plain and wholesome food; and take 
care to have uihateoeT yom eat as nicely cooked and as 
neaUy served as poeMle. — ^All our food does ns more 
good if we eat it with an appetite ; and although hmigry 
men, who have been working hard, can happily enjoy 
their dinner anyhow and anywhere, people who are at 
all depressed and over-tired, or people who are in deli- 
cate health, often cannot relish thcdr food at all, nnless 
some pains are taken to make it look nice, * I can't give 
her dainties,' sighed Annie Eosebury's mother, monming 
over her child's Mling health and uncertain appetite ; 
but) do yon know, if Mrs Bosebuiy had only taken care 
to have the knives and plates and glasses clean, and the 
sitting-room tolerably tidy at meal-timei^ poor Annie 
would often hfive been vezy well able to enjoy the simple 
food her mother really eotdd give her. 

9. If boys and girls are made to work too hard in early ' 
chUdhoody their growth will be stimtedj and they will 
never be as strong and healthy as they might othervnse 
Tutve beeuj if they live to be men and women, — This is 
one reason why Parliament passed those laws which we 
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call the Factory Acts, which forbid the employment of 
children in factories until they have reached a certain 
age; and similar laws have been made with regard to 
other kinds of labour. A brickmaker's wife once told 
me that she had often seen little children of six sent to 
work in the brickyards of my native town ; but this is 
now a forbidden thing. The other reason why these 
laws were passed was to secure that children should be 
kept under instruction up to a certain age ; for it is a 
miserable thing, for a child to grow up untaught. "So 
boy or girl need do so now, for since the passing of the 
Education Abt in 1870, it is contrary to the laws of our 
country for any place to be improvided with sufficient 
schools; but it is a pity that some children do not do 
their best to profit by their opportunities, and contrive to 
learn very little after all, in spite of all the teaching they 
get. 



Chapter U. — EInowing and Doing. 

'What ignorance and conceit there is to be seen some- 
times!' I once heard an old woman say — she was a very 
poor old woman, in the * Infirm Ward * of a workhouse. 
* There was a young chap in Bristol the other day,' she 
continued, ' standing out as stiff as you like, against a lot 
of other folk who were all laughing at him, that the world 
don't move ! I don't know exactly what set him of^ but 
there he was, ranting and blustering, and talking so fast 
and so loud, no one else had a chance to get heard. '' Parcel 
of rubbish !" cried he. "Don't talk to me of the world 
moving, when there I see Eedclyffe church tower straight 
before my eyes, that never changes place a hair. The day 
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I see Hedclyffe tower beginmng to wag, I '11 begin to listen 
to ye, and not before." l^ow, could you fancy any one would 
be so ignoianti' demanded old Maiy. 

How strange the great astronomer Galileo would have 
thought it, if any one could have told him that a day was 
at hand, when the truth that the earth moves round the 
sun would be so commonly received, that such a remark 
as the above would come naturally from the lips, not of a 
scholar or a philosopher, but of one of the unlearned mul- 
titude, an old woman who did not even know how to 
write ! Galileo was an Italian philosopher who lived not 
very much more than 200 years ago ; at the same time, 
that is, as our English poet, Milton. D^ Harvey, who 
discovered the circulation of the blood, lived at about 
the same time. Very few people in Italy, or indeed in 
Europe, knew, in those days, that the earth moves round 
the sun, although it had been proved more than a hundred 
years before by the German astronomer Copernicus. On 
the contrary, they thought that the earth stood still, and 
that it was the sun that moved. Galileo had learned to 
know better, and would gladly have taught all who cared to 
listen to him to know better too, but he was persecuted in 
every possible way for contradicting the popular mistake, 
and treated as a mischievous person who must be silenced, 
however harshly. At last he yielded to his tormentors, 
and, to escape further ill-treatment, consented to own pub- 
licly that he had been in the wrong, and to confess that 
the earth stood still. He had to look on, too, and see the 
books he had written about it burnt, as if they were false, 
incorrect books, which it would do nobody any good 
to read. 

Poor (Jalileo ! What a painful scene ! How it must 
have cut him to the heart to be forced \iO dsscc^ ^\ia^ V^ 
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knew to be true, and to get notiiing but reproaches and 
blame, instead of honour, for his life-long researches into 
the wonders of this wonderful universe, in the midst of 
which God has placed us. There is a tradition 'that, as 
he turned away, his lips wer0 seen to murmur something, 
and some who were near caught the words : ' And yet it 
does movel* 

Perhaps you think that it would hare been braver of 
him to have refused to unsay what he felt to be as true as 
ever, let people do what they would to him. But do not 
blame him. He was an old man, and his spirit was 
broken by ill-treatment. Do not wonder if he had not 
the courage to face the cruel death that would have re- 
warded his obstinacy, and to give his body, like his books, 
to be burned. 

It was at Some that Gkdileo was persecuted, and aftei> 
generations have never ceased to cry shame upon the self- 
conEdent ignorance and cruelty of his persecutors. But 
we must remember this is only an extreme example of the 
suspicion and dislike with which new discoveries are often 
received elsewhere than at Bome. Ignorant people hahitur 
ally set their faces against anything that contradicts the 
notions in which they have been l»rought up, and think 
it must be either utterly wrong or utterly foolish. Fox 
ignorsgice and conceit are very apt to go hand-in-hand. 

In former days, men of science were often suspected of 
dealing in magical arts, a supposed crime which used to 
be treated with shocking severity. Some say that one of 
the first men to whom the idea of moving carriages by 
steam occurred was shut up for a madman ; and it is well- 
known that when Dr Harvey published his great dis- 
coveries about the circulation of the blood, his practice 
fell off — ^that is to say, fewer sick people cared to consult 
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liiin, they thonglit lie could not be a good doctor if lie liad 
such strange notions. 

It had been known long before that the blood moved, 
but the real nature of its movement was so little suspected 
that some people thought the arteries were filled not with 
blood, but with air. The very word *arteria' means an 
air-tube. Yet any one can see what an important addi- 
tion to the store of human knowledge it is to imderstand 
the true course of the blood. It explains the whole 
working of the human frame as nothing else could do, 
and it is by learning as much as can be learnt of the 
working of the human frame, that the laws of health 
are found out, and people discover how the healthy may 
best keep well, and the sick be best recovered out of their 
sicknesses. 

Many things that have been written in this section 
were mysteries hidden from the wisest only a generation 
or two ago ; and yet they are matters that have to do with 
the comfort and well-being of the humblest cottage home. 
This is why they are treated of here, in a reading book for 
girls. For if you take pains to remember what you have 
read, and to act upon it, you may be the means of making 
everybody about you more comfortable, and healthy, and 
therefore happier, when you come to have households of 
your own to look afber. 

There is a proverb which says, * Knowledge is power.' 
So it is. But there are two ways in which even the best 
knowledge may be rendered barren and useless. 

1. By setting our faces against it, and refusing to believe 
in it Just as some people refase to believe that bad 
smells are poisonous, and others set their faces against 
vaccination. Many people think that the last outbreak of 
small-pox was eattsed by the fact that so many people had 
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contriyed secretly to disobey the law which. leqmres all 
X)eisoiis to have their children vacdnated. And if the 
doctor's warning, that it is safest to be revaocinated when 
small-pox is much about, had been more heeded, the 
epidemic would, most probably, have been checked much 
more quickly than it was. 

' I mean every one in my household to be revaccinated,' 
said a lady, in a great manufacturing town, where small- 
pox had broken out. * So, Mary, if you are quite resolved 
not to submit to it, you must leave my service.' 

Mary cried, and said her mother did not want her to be 
vaccinated, and she had rather go. Home she went accord- 
ingly, and what do you think followed % Why, the poor 
girl did actually catch the small-pox, and died of it ! 

2. By neglecting to put it into practice. What is 
knowing without doing? What is the use of knowing 
why it is healthier to be dean than dirty, if any one is 
too lazy to take the trouble to be dean % Or of knowing 
the need of fresh air, if we take no pains to keep the air 
fresh in which we have to live) Or of understanding 
the evil of impure water and bad drainage, if we do not 
take any pains to avoid either I 

^Remember, everything that is given you, is given you 
to use. What would be the good of your eyes, if you 
always kept them shut ? Or of your feet, if you never 
walked I And what will be the good of the lessons you 
leain at school, unless you put them in practice, make 
some use of them f 

R em emb er, too^ that of most things two uses can be 
made, a bad use and a good use. You may use your 
hands for honest labour, or to steal with. There is hardly 
anything with which people may do more good, or more 
emi, than with the gift of speech. It is the same with 
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the power of reading and writing, and the rest of the 
teaching that you receive; take care, then, that you make 
a good use of it all, and not a bad one I 



Chapter HL — ^Poetry, Questions, and Exercises. 



THE living temple. 



I. 



Not in the world of light alone, 
Where God has built his blazing throne, 
DSTor yet alone in earth below. 
With belted seas that come and go^ 
And endless isles of sunlit green, 
Is all thy Maker^s glory seen ; 
Look in upon thy wondrous frame, 
Eternal wisdom still the same ! 

n. 

The smooth, sofb air with pulse-like waves 
Elows murmuring through its hidden caves, 
Whose streams of brightening purple rush, 
Eired with a new and livelier blush. 
While all their burden of decay 
The ebbing current steals away, 
And red with nature's flame they stox^ 
Erom the warm f ountains oi \2^<d \x<^a3\i. 
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m. 

No rest that throbbing slave may ask, 
For ever quivering o'er his task. 
While far and wide a crimson jet, 
Leaps forth to fill the woven net 
Which, in unnumbered crossing tides, 
The flood of burning life divides, 
Then kindling each decaying part, 
Creeps back to find the throbbing heart 



IV. 



But warmed with that unchanging flame. 
Behold the outward moving &ame. 
Its Hving marbles jointed strong, 
With glittering band and silvery thongs 
And linked to reason's guiding reins 
By myriad rings in trembling chains. 
Each graven with the threaded zone. 
Which claims it as the Master's own. 



V. 



See how yon beam of seeming white. 
Is braided out of seven-hued light, 
Yet in those lucid globes no ray, 
By any chance shall break astray. 
Hark, how the rolling surge of sound. 
Arches and spirals circling round, 
Wakes the hushed spirit through thine ear. 
With music it is heaven to hear. 
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VI. 

Then mark the cloven sphere that holds, 
All thought in its mysterious folds, 
That feels sensation's slightest thrill, 
And flashes forth the sovereign will ; 
Think on ^e stormy world that dwells, 
Locked in its dim and clustering cells ! 
The lightning gleams of power it sheds, 
Along its hollow, glassy threads ! 

VII. 

O Father ! grant Thy love divine, 
To make these mystic temples Thine ! 
When wastii^ age and wearying strife, 
Have sapped the leaning walls of life. 
When darkness gathers over all. 
And the last, tottering pillars fall. 
Take the poor dust Thy mercy warms. 
And mould it into heavenly forms ! 

0. W. Holmes, an American poet 



QUESTIONS TO BB ANSWERED IN WRITINa. 

What does temperance mean ? Wliat is the effect of excess ? How 
mask temperance he acquired? Why is cleanliness placed next to 
godliness ? What must we rememher ahout good air ? What happens 
when air is tainted, or water impure t Shew how warmth, exercise, 
and sleep are necessary to health. What rule should we observe with 
regard to food ? What happens if boys and girls are made to work 
hard in early childhood ? What laws have been made to prevent 
this ? For what other reason were the Factory Acts passed? Write 
what you can remember about Galileo. Who was Dr ELurt^i\ ^^^^ 
alone can we make knowledge useful to ua'^ 
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SECTION IV.— Home Teoubles. 



Chapter I. — Sickness. 

Sickness is a trouble which, at sometime or other, must 
visit every home. 

Sometimes it is the father of the family who is taken 
ill, and then, added to the sorrow of seeing him suffer, 
and the natural anxiety about his state, comes the serious 
difficulty of finding the means of living when he is no 
longer earning wages. It is a happy thing when he is a 
careful man, who has paid regularly into a club, from 
which he receives a weekly allowance, whilst his sickness 
lasts. He has, besides, the advantage of being attended 
by the club doctor, and so escapes being harassed by 
anxious thoughts how to pay a doctor's bilL But, even 
under such favourable circumstances as these, sickness 
must always bring with it a certain pinch of poverty ; the 
allowance from the club is not nearly as much as the 
weekly wages used to be ; and, though there is no doctor's 
bill, there are many little extras wanted, which the sick 
person can hardly do without, notwithstanding that there 
is less money than usual to buy them with. 

How much more must sickness and poverty go hand-in- 
hand, when there is no club-money coming in, and yet a 
doctor must be obtained, and medicines bought, and the 
rent paid, and the family maintamed; and the patient 
can hardly keep his mind quiet enough to give himself a 
fair chance of getting better, for the worry of thinking 
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about it all ! Only those, who have learned to trust in 
God with their whole hearts, can keep peace of mind and 
quiet confidence in such a time of trial. 

Eut whether it is the father who is laid low on a bed 
of pain and weakness, or whether it is the mother who is 
ill, or one of the children ; whether the sickness is over 
in a few weeks, or lasts for years ; whether it is some in- 
fectious complaint that runs through the household, or 
some long lingering malady which attacks one member of 
it only ; sickness is always a trouble, always an anxiety, 
always an expense 

In a great many illnesses good nursing is of equal, I had 
almost said of greater consequence, than good doctoring. 
It is the nurse who must carry out the doctor's remedies, 
and their success greatly depends upon how she does it ; 
there is besides no doubt that the mffervnga of illness may 
be much lessened, and made a great deal more bearable, 
by wise and tender nursing. 

What then are the chief qualities required of a good 
nurse? 

. 1. Unsdfiah devotion to her patient, I^obody can be a 
good nurse who thinks first of her own comfort and con- 
venience, and afterwards of the patient's wants. I^obody 
can be a good nurse who grudges the trouble that illness 
occasions, and is more annoyed at that, than sorry for the 
sufferings of the sick person. 

2. Common sense; which is the fruit of bringing mind 
and thought to bear upon everyday matters. 

* "With brains, sir,' was a painter^s answer to somebody 
who asked him what he mixed his colours with. ISTow, 
the only way to achieve real success in any practical work 
soever is to mix brains with what we do ; arid the kind of 
brains that has to be mixed with such everyday doings 
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as are sutb to foim a part in the live^ of mofit people, is 
called common sense. 

Without tluB, the most unselfishly devoted person would 
not make a good nurse. She would make foolish mis- 
takes and wrong decisions; prohably she would even 
carry devotedness to an extreme — sitting up night after 
night, when she might find somebody to share her labour, 
by taking the first or second half of the night in turns 
with her, over-exerting her strength in lifling, and negket- 
ing to take needful rest and food. It is the duty of a 
good nurse to take care of her own health and strength 
as far as she can, otherwise it would not hold out for 
what she has to do. 

Common sense will also teach her another great require- 
ment in a good nurse, namely — 

3. Intelligent obedience to the doctoi's orders. Some 
nurses only obey the doctor's orders in a general way. 
They measure out medicines by guess, let a few Mendfe 
into the room that they have been told to keep perfedly 
quiet, and give the patient a little of the kind of food he 
is forbidden to take, because he seems to fancy it. This 
will not do at alL "Eo one is worthy to be called a nurse 
who does not endeavour to carry out the doctor's direc- 
tions with all the exactness that lies in her power. But^ 
on the other hand, she must mix her obedience with 
brains ; it must be * intelligent obedience.' 

I have heard of a nurse who once saved a little child's 
life by not giving him his medicine. She noticed a dif- 
ference in look and colour from the medicine in the last 
bottle, and, certainly, the doctor had not said he was going 
to change the medicine. 

* To be taken as before,' was on the label and 

yet 
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'I won't give it/ she decided, TU nm the risk of 
waiting.' 

It was well she did ; for a mistake had been made at 
the chemist's, the label had been put on the wrong bottle, 
and had she given the child his dose, it might have 
killed him. 

Such mistakes very rarely happen through carelessness 
on the part of a chemist; sad chances of the kind do, 
however, occasionally occur in sick-rooms, through care- 
lessness on the part of the nursa 

Eut (4) Good Order is a chief requirement in a nurse ; 
and where good order reigns, few mistakes will ever be 
made. 

* A place for everything, and everything in its |^e,' 
is a good maxim everywhere, but nowhere is it more 
needed than in a sick-roonL A nurse should know where 
to lay her hand on everything she has in use, and Miss 
Nightingale, in her ' ITotes on 19'ursing,' advises a nurse 
to cultivate a habit of always putting down each thing 
she uses in the very same place, so that she may get it in 
a moment when wanted. 

Everything about a sick person should be kept scrupul- 
ously clean. You have read in a former part of this book 
the reasons why cleanliness is needful for the health; and 
if it is necessary for the well, it is doubly necessary for 
the sick. Yet a wise and orderly nurse will make arrange- 
ments to keep the room clean, and the patient's linen 
fresh, with the least possible amount of fass and worry. 
She will also be always very clean in her own person. 
Oh, how it tries a sick person to see the room in which 
he lies in disorderly confusion, and to be waited upon by 
a dirty nurse ! 

A very weak patient was once found crying from 
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extreme feebleness and want of food. / Why had he not 
had his breakfast V Just for this reason. He could not 
feed himself, and the nurse brought it to him vntk such 
dirty handsy that it turned him against it, and he could 
not touch a morseL 

It is a i*elief to a sick person when his attendant is a 
punctual, orderly person, who can be depended upon for 
doing the same things at the same times, when he knows 
that he will not be kept waiting for his meals, and that 
at such an hour his bed is certain to be made, or his 
medicine given to him. 

5. A good nurse should have plenty of nerve. That is 
to say, she must not be overset and flurried at trying 
moments, but keep the power of acting quietly and reason- 
ably whatever happens. 

I once knew two grown-up young women — one of them 
married — ^who were as useless as babies when their mother 
had to undergo an operation, and the surgeon wanted 
somebody to wait upon him. 

Luckily a kind neighbour was at hand to do what was 
required, for both daughters behaved so foolishly that they 
had to be ordered out of the room. One threw her apron 
over her head and sobbed violently at the first sight of 
the case of instruments, and the other trembled in every 
limb, and said she knew she should faint. 

They told me about it themselves afterwards ; and fieur 
from being ashamed, they seemed to think their conduct a 
sign of their affection for their mother ; but it would have 
been a more satisfactory sign of affection if their thoughts 
had been more occupied with their mother's condition, 
and with the desire to do everything they could for her. 

6. Lastly, a good nurse must have a quick eye^ a ftiTn 
hand, and a gentle mawn&r. A. c^ck eye, that is, to 
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observe changes in the patient, to notice what he likes 
and dislikes, what suits him, and what does not ; a firm 
hand, to do whatever she has to do for him as steadily 
and lightly as possible ; and a gentle manner, to soothe 
and console him, and give him the sense of having some 
one to depend on, to whom he need not fear to mention 
his wants and feelings. Sometimes a nurse makes a 
patient afraid of her, so that he will suffer great discom- 
fort rather than ask for what he wants. £ut a good nurse 
will watch a patient's looks, and often guess his wishes 
before he speaks them. Little children, when they are ill, 
often cannot speak and express their wants, but it is 
wonderful how an experienced nurse will read the wants 
of the sick in their looks, and know how to supply them. 

Unselfish devotedness, common sense, intelligent obedi- 
ence to the doctor's orders, good order, strong nerves, a 
quick eye, firm hand, and gentle manner — these are the 
characteristics of a good nurse. 

Any one who possesses in her disposition the germ of 
these^ or of most of these, qualities and capabilities, might 
become a good nurse. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
nursing is unskilled labour, which can be taken up by 
anybody at a minute's notice. No ; it requires an appren- 
ticeship ; it requires training and practical experience. 

It is true that this is a world where people have, at the 
bidding of necessity, to turn their hands to many a thing 
they have never learnt how to do, and many a woman has 
to nurse who knows very little about nursing. She has 
to do her best, and learn as she goes on. But if ever any 
who read this book should wish to adopt nursing as a 
vocation, and a most useful and honourable vocation it is, 
let them go to some large hospital as probationers, and l^ 
properly trained to the work. 
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Chapter IL — On Infkctiuit, 

In a f oimer chapter I told yon something about the 
* Black Death,' the £aghtfal disease which desolated 
Europe in the 14th centuiy; and about the 'Plague,' 
which is still the terror of the East^ but has happily 
ceased to visit England. 

The most alarming thing about these terrible illnesses 
was that they vresQ so exceedingly infectious — ^that is to 
say, that they were so easily caught by any one who went 
near the sick, or who touched anything which had been 
worn by a sick person, that it was yeiy difficult indeed 
to prevent them £rom spreading. 

Indeed, the ravages of the plague have been so fidg^tfol, 
owing to its great infectiousness, that there are strict 
regulations in the seaports of the Mediterranean to guard 
against it. When a ship arrives, the people in her are 
not allowed to land at once and go about their business ; 
they must keep quarantine. That is to say, they must 
submit to be kept apart fixmi others for a certain time^ 
untH the authorities of that place feel assured that there 
is no infectious disease amongst them. Ctuarante is 
the French for forty ^ and sometimes, when any infectious 
disease is known to be epidemic^ forty days is not oon- 
sidered too long to keep people 'in quarantine.' Do 
you remember the meaning of that word epidemic % Look 
back to Chapter V. and you wiU see. I have told you 
the origin of the word quaranHne, because it has come 
by degrees to be applied to every sort of keeping apart 
for the sake of avoiding infection; and it is abont 
infection, and how to prevent or avoid it, that I am 
^ow going to vnite to you. 
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iN'ow, I have alzeady told you in a general way how 
to avoid infection. I have given you the Golden Eule 
for it, which, if everybody could be made to observe, 
we should not have a tenth part of the illnesses amongst 
us that we now have. 

'Cultiyate deanliness.* 

The chief reason why the plague is still such a scourge 
in the east of Europe is the want of cleardmess that 
prevails in most eastern cities. All travellers tell us of 
the narrow streets, the evil smeUs^ the heaps of refuse 
choking the way by nighty that are to be met with even 
in a capital city like Constantinople; and until these 
matters are changed for tiie better, they will never get 
wholly rid of the ])lague, There has been a change for 
the better in this country, and many places have been 
improved and made more healthy than they used to be ; 
but oh, how much more remains to be done ! How much 
deansing, and purifying, and rebuilding, and rearranging 
is yet needed before our towns can be made what they 
ought to be 1 

As things are at present, wb must expect to have 
infectious diseases amongst us from time to time, and 
we ought to know how to act so as to keep them j&om 
spreading. 

It is believed that, as plants spring from seeds, so do 
many illnesses spring from little minute invisible germs, 
which we in some way or other receive into our bodies. 

Scarlet fever, for exampla The seeds or germs of 
scarlet fever are often to be found mingled with the bad 
gases which rise up out of drains. Scarlet fever will 
sometimes prevail for months together in places where 
the drains are out of order. But wh«n \\» "tea ^saR^Xi^^gss^, 
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it can and does spread far beyond the place in which, it 
first arose; for it can he passed from hand to hand. The 
person who has it cannot help giving it to others, and 
they to others again, and so on, till there seems to be no 
end to it ! 

For scarlet fever is a disease which is attended with 
an eruption, and almost all emptiye diseases are con- 
tagious, that is, they are given by one person to another 
by touch. 

Yon were told in the last chapter how any impurities 
there may be in the blood are sent out of the human 
body by the pores of the skin, l^ow, in certain kinds 
of illness, nature makes a great effort to get rid of the 
poison that has found its way into the body by the same 
outlet. It is thrown out on the surface of the skin in 
the form of a rash. When the rash comes out the sick 
person begins to ^eel a little better, but if from a chill, 
or want of strength, or any other cause, the rash is throvm 
in, or fails to come out properly, the sick person grows 
worse, and often has the disease very badly indeed, 
perhaps even dies of it. 

This is why people, who are sickening with either 
measles or scarlet fever, should not be allowed to get 
cold, because cold is very apt to throw in the rash. 

In scarlet fever the rash is a bright red, the colour 
of a boiled lobster. On the seventh day, or thereabouts^ 
it begins to die away, and then the whole of the surfeuie 
skin peels off and comes away in flakes and dust. 

This dead skin is very full of infection, and as it rubs 
off on the clothes, or anything that the invalid touches, 
It IS capable of infecting a whole room. 

The other day I was trying to convince a poor woman 
that she had better not send her little ones to play with 
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a neigIibour*s cliildren^ who were just recovenng from 
scarlet fever. 

* They are nearly well/ she said ; * and, besides, I don't 
think much of infection. If my children are to hare 
it they will have it, let me do what I may.' 

Do you think she was a wise woman ? I do not. I 
believe it is our duty to do the best we can to keep in 
health, and not run needless risks. And this not only 
for our own sakes, but for the sake of others; it is 
doing good to nobody to be reckless about spreading an 
epidemic. 

And, of course, those children were just at that stage 
of scarlet fever when it is most infectious, that is to say, 
when the skin is peeling. It is very wrong to send 
children to school in this state, no matter how well they 
may seem, for they are just fit to give infection to their 
companions. 

It is right and noble to risk infection sometimes, when 
by so doing we can bring help and comfort to sick people, 
who otherwise would be neglected. But useless imprud- 
ence is not only very silly, but very wrong. 

Affcer any infectious illness has been in a house, the 
rooms ought to be whitewashed, and repapered (with 
careful heed to tear down the old paper before the 
new is put up), and thoroughly cleaned. The floors, 
and all articles of furniture that will bear it, should be 
well scrubbed with disinfecting soap. All linen or 
cotton clothing should be carefully washed, and cloth 
clothes, and bedding that cannot be washed, should be 
exposed to the night air for several nights together. 

Sometimes, in cases of very dangerous illness, the 
authorities oider the sick person's clothing and bedd\ss!^ 
to be destroyed. This is a gtea\» ^<bi «sA «Da\ss^«M5» 
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to many poor people. They do not see the need for 
it, and they think it veiy hard. Kow and then they 
try to outwit the anthorities, and keep some of the 
infected things in spite of them. 

There was once a man who died in London of some 
epidemic, and an order was given to destroy his bedding. 

'What a pity! Such a good hed!' lamented his 
fdends. 

And th^ settled that they would not obey tha order. 
Some things they did allow to be destroyed, but they 
hid the good bed, and sent it down to the man's lelar 
tions in the west of England. 

What do you think happened ? 

The fLrst person that tried to sleep on that ' good bed ' 
sickened of the very same illness that the man died o£ 
Others caught it from her, and the infected bed, which 
had been secretly saved from being burnt, became a 
centre of infection, :&om which the disease was propagated 
in quite a new part of the country. 

In scarlet fever muqh may be done in the sick-room 
itself to subdue and confine infection. Condyle fluid is 
not a very expensive disinfectant^ and,, not only this, 
it will be gladly supplied to a woman by her richer 
neighbours, if she is too poor to buy it. So, indeed, 
wiU other disinfectants, such as chloride of limB and 
carboHc acid. It is not difficult to get these things, the 
point is to use them, and some cottagers think this too 
much trouble. 

The mouth of the invalid should be often washed 
out with Condy's fluid and water — proportion, one tea- 
spoonful of Condy to a pint. AnH the nnrse diould 
wash her hands in some disinfecting liquid, whenever 
ebe has to pass from attending upon the sick to other 
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work. Everything that comes from the sick person's 
body should be thoroughly disinfected before it leaves 
the sick-room. All dirty linen, before it is washed, 
should be thrown into water, in which there is a tea- 
spoonful of Condy to every pint. 

!N'othing that has been nsed by the alck should be 
used by any other member of the faknily without dis- 
infecting it. 

Young people are, as a rule, more sensitive to infection 
than their elders, they should, therefore, never be employed 
to wait upon the sick, when it is by any means possible 
to do without theuL 

In rich people's houses, when any one fstlls ill with 
an infectious fever, great pains are taken to cut off the 
sick-chamber from the rest of the hous& Only those 
actually engaged in nursing are allowed to enter it, and 
every known means of disinfection is employed. 

Even well-to-do people,, however, have to take a great 
deal of trouble to get this done thoroughly, and I well 
know that in a. small cottage it is simply impossible. 

What I plead for is only that people should do what 
they can, not grudging trouble in a good cause, nor 
ignorantly setting themselves against the new teachings 
of modem knowledge, and declaring they wonH believe 
^ all this fuss and bother ' ia of any use.. 

NoTB. — The cheapest disinfectant iis permanganate of potash. Mrs 
Backtoa teUs ns that Gond/s fluid and x>ermang8nate of potash are 
made of exactly the same snhstaaee. A large paeket of it can he 
bought at any chemists for one shilling. Mrs Backton giyes the 
following directions how to nse it : * One teaspoonfol is to he mixed 
carefnlly, until quite dissolyed, with two gallons of water. To^ can 
wash the body with it safely, as well as fomiture, dothes, and floors.* 
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Ghafteb m. — * Mother ill.' 

In cottage life it will sometimes happen tliat a double 
burden of hard work and responsibility will unayoidably 
fall on very young shoulders, and girls who are stUI but 
children, no older than many of you, are called upon to 
become little women before their time, as far as the 
duties and cares of womanhood can make them so. 

* Fve seen that child, Polly French,' said a labourer's 
wife to me, * standing up on a chair to hang the clothes 
on the lines, and her poor little hands bleeding from 
trying to wring out the heavy things. I giye her a 
helping hand now and then as a neighbour should, but 
I'm too busy to do much.' 

Polly French's mother had been stricken with paralysis 
when Polly was about ten years old, and, young as. she 
was, who else was there to succeed to all the household 
duties which the mother's palsied hands could no longer 
perform, but Polly? The family was very numerous 
and very poor, and all were agreed that neither of the 
elder sisters who were at service must be sent for to 
come home if it could possibly be avoided. 

Polly must do her best, said her father ; and I really 
think if ever a child did do her best, it was Polly. 

But she was sadly overtasked ! There was her poor 
mother, so helpless that she could not even feed herself. 
Polly had to wash her, and dress her, and wait upon her 
continually. Then there were a pair of little brothers 
at school, and another pair of little brothers too young for 
school, and an elder brother who went to work with her 
father. The Frenches had always been accustomed to 
live in a rough sort of way, and poor PoUy had never 
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known much of neatness^ and order, and houseliold 
comforfc, but it was hard enough for her small hands to 
keep thmgs even as her mother used to keep them, and, 
of course, many were her shortcomings, even when she 
had done her very uttermost. 

Yet nobody could see her earnest, laborious endeavours, 
without respecting her for her courage and patience, and 
what was still more to be admired, her dutiful and 
affectionate behaviour to her poor mother. 

The cruel malady from which Mrs French suffered had 
affected her speech, so that she could not articulate 
distinctly. It was exceedingly difficult to make out the 
meaning of an3rthing she said. Her mind, however, was 
quite dear, and with little Polly for her mouthpiece and 
minister, it was wonderful to see how she contrived to 
maintain her place as the managing head of the family. 

Every week the father used to place his earnings in 
Polly's hands, but it was Mrs French's experienced head 
that planned how they were to be laid out, and it was a 
touching, as well as a strange, sight to witness the kind 
of conferences that used to take place between the 
mother and daughter, Mrs French endeavouring to make 
herself understood by look and sign, Polly patiently 
helping her out with questions, and quick guesses at her 
meaning. Sometimes, however, even Polly's quickness 
was at fjEiult. She would call her little brothers, or 
perhaps even her next door neighbours, to help her to 
guess what her mother wanted, and one thing after 
another would be suggested, but all in vain, till the poor 
paralytic would burst into agitated weeping and sobbing, 
in her despair at not being able to get anyone to under- 
stand her. 

Polly's young face became t\mi wA wjl-xass^^ «xv^ "^^^ 
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when he leinnis; bnt however affectionate a father he 
may be, this is not a man's Work, and he finds it very 
wearisome ; whilst, though he pays a woman to come in 
and pnt things straight from time to time, he sees every- 
thing about him falling into disorder, the children do not 
look a bit like what they used to look, and are much 
naughtier, and he also seems to have grown suddenly 
poorer, now there is no wife to manage, and to lay out his 
earnings so as to make the most of them. 

Where there is a girl at home as old as the readers of 
this book, she is generally expected, both by her father 
and the neighbours, to take her mother^s place as fstr as 
she cau. But she is too young for the burden, and her lot 
is often a very trying one, though I have known some 
girls who have made very loving ^little mothers,' and 
very neat young housewives, whilst they were still but 
children themselves. More often, however, one can see 
at the forst glance the wretchedness of a motherless 
household. I noticed, one day last week, that none 
of the little Morrises were at school, so I called to 
see what had become of them. It was nearly ten in the 
morning, but how do you think I found them? K"ot 
yet dressed. The eldest sister, Kate, was twelve years 
old, and looked rather ashamed when she came down to 
speak to me, all unwashed and uncombed, in a ragged 
frock she had just hurriedly put on. She had got up to 
give father his breakfast, she said. 

< What, and then got back to bed again ? Oh, Kate! ' 
And Katie hung her head, and had nothing to say. 

Which of you says she was a very had girl? I^o, not 

that exactly. She is in a training home for young 

servants now, and the matron hopes she will make a 

nice little servant some day *, oiA^^ lika mway other girls 
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of twelve, she wants looking after. She is not a girl to 
get on well if she is left to herselL 

And how few girls there are who can be left to 
themselves I I do know one motherless homo which is a 
pattern of neatness and order, but then Sophy Andrews 
is not left to herself. Her father is very strict with her, 
and she knows what he expects of her, and takes pride 
and pleasure in trying to please him. For there is a 
kind elderly woman living close at hand, who is quite 
a mother to her and her younger brothers and sisters^ 
and shows her how to do everything. 

Eut sometimes girls will not listen to an older friend. 
Janet Eichards was not at all like Kate Morris. She 
would not have lain in bed till ten o'clock for anything ; 
and she worked early and late at the various household 
tasks her mother's death had thrown upon her handsw 
Nevertheless, the house was most uncomfortable. Janet 
was very young and very ignorant, and blundered sadly ; 
besides, she was not strong enough for her work, and her 
father could not afford to pay anyone to help her. It 
seemed as if it must be the best thing in the world for 
her when a district visitor, noticing her need of aid and 
instruction, arranged to pay a neighbour to give her a 
little regular help. 

But it did not answer; for poor, foolish Janet did 
not like to be found fault with I 

• It is of no use my going there any more,' the neighbour 
said, * the girl is so saucy to me. She has been used to 
have her own way too long.' 

'I'm not going to be called a stupid little thing by 
anybody,' protested Janet; 'nor yet told that everything I 
do is wrong.' 

So she missed her chance oi leamm^'^V^ ^w^^^^^s^^ 
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been inT&laable to lier all her life long. The nrnghbonr 
was a thoroughly kind-heaited -woman, hut a little bit 
rough and plain spoken. What do you think ? Was J^anet 
wise to take offence, ai^d gire way to saxLciness, uwfcead of 
Temembeiing the respect due to elders, And trying io ttke 
good advice, howevar given, and to xemedy what was 
amissf 



Chapter IV. — -DoifF. 

Albert and Sophia Ook were such a steady and w^- 
condncted young couple that many people, who •did, not 
know all the circumstances of tiieir case, could sot help 
wondering how it was that life seemed to be snch a 
struggle to them. Everybody knew that Albert was 
earning moderately good wages, «ind that he did not waste 
them at the public-house, and that Sophia was a carefdl, 
tidy girl, who did her best to keep things comfortable at 
home; why then was that home iso bare of comfort? 
How came it to be a well-known thing that the Ooxes 
were always falling behindhand with tkeir rent ? What 
could be the reason that both husband and wife looked 
as if they did not always get •^aou^ to eat; and that 
when their first child was bom, amidst the snows of 
February, the young mother and her infant had not evra 
a single blanket to keep out the cold 9 

Four words explain it all : thsy married i» debt 

N"either of them was more than twenty years old, so 

they might well have waited a Uttle, until they had 
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saved money enough to eet up hous^eeping comfortably. 
Albert's parents put this before him in the strongest way, 
but he had had a rise of wages, and thought faimseK so 
rich that he need not listen io them. Sophia, I am 
sorry to say, did not ask her parents' advioe at alL She 
was in serviee, at some distance firom her birthplace, and 
she went and got mairied without tolling them anything 
about it 

' I daxesay we shall have to rough it a bit at ^first,* said 
Albert ; ' but Sophy and I are young, and we ^Atall not 
mind that' 

They had a pound or two in hand, and thought l^eir 
'few sticks,' as Albeart called the famituie they would 
require, would not come to much more. But, by the 
time Albert had bought his wedding suit, and Sophia 
her gown and bonnet, half their jBcanty store was gone ; 
and then they found a bed and bedding, even of the 
plainest sort^ cost such an alarming quantity of money I 
Besides, of ^^ourse, there was no doing without a three- 
legged table and a couple of chairs, and a few pots and 
pans for cooking ; and how all the little sxnna that i^ese 
articles cost mounted up ! 

After the expenses of the weddmg-day, they had just 
sixpence in hand to begin life with, they were between 
three and four pounds in debt, and they had to go into 
further debt for present necessaries, until Albert should 
receive his weekly wages on the following Saturday. 

^ iN'eYer mind ; we shall soon get clear,' said Albert ; 
' and then we 11 buy a few more sticks, and get things 
comfortable.' But he found it was nc^ so easy to get 
dear. They meant to be very economical, but when 
people buy ooi credit they always buy at a disadvanta^^ 
and Sophy found her wish to maaa^^b -v^ ^^-s^osssis^c^ 
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defeated by the want of ready money. Even Albert^ 
sanguine as lie was, found his energies discouraged by 
the constant thought which he carried about with him, 
that all he earned was already spent, and would have to 
go to stem the current of his ever-increasing debts ; for, 
in spite of really earnest struggles to get free, the debts 
went on ever increasing. Having not one single penny 
laid by to meet any sudden call, they were liable to be 
thrown into actual want by the slightest accident. For 
example, Albert sprained his hand, and was unable to go 
to work for three weeks, and they were all but reduced 
to starvation. 

Great were the hardships they had to endure, especially 
when winter began to come on; and what made their 
troubles harder to bear was that, instead of seeming the 
least sorry for them, most of their neighbours appeared 
to delight in telling them that all was their own fault 
Even what little help they did receive was made bitter 
by having to listen to the same unwelcome observa- 
tion. But that one trial was spared them, they must 
have broken down altogether, and lost all heart and 
hope. 

There is a cruel old proverb which says, 'When 
poverty comes in at the door, love flies out at the 
window.' Well, the one comfort in their lot was, that 
love did not fly out at the window. 

* I should not mind anything if I could see yon com- 
fortable,' said poor Albert, with actually tears in his eyes, 
to see his wife shivering for want of a blanket, and he 
not able to get her one. He did not think to bring her 
to this when he married her. But she replied, quite 
quickly : * O dear Albert, don't mind me. I was brought 
up in a poor home ; I 'm used to rough it. Only it does 
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grieve me that you, who work so hard, must be kept 
short of food. That does grieve me.' 

And so, whilst each thought most of the other, they 
escaped the bitterness that comes when seK seems the 
centre of the world to any one, and the first consideration 
is, How hard anything that goes wrong is upon he I 

Better days were, however, in store for Albert and 
Sophia. One morning, a foreign letter was put into 
Sophy's hand; luckily a prepaid one, for she was entirely 
without money that day. It proved to be from an \mcle 
of her husband's, who had emigrated to Australia, and 
was doing well there. He had heard of their marriage, 
and inclosed an order for five pounds for a wedding 
present. It was such a relief, that Albert could hardly 
speak. ' Thanks be to God ! ' was all he could say ; and 
when Sophy read the letter, she fairly burst out crying 
for joy. They felt rather tempted to spend some of the 
money in paying part of their debts, and some of it in 
buying a few of the things they most needed. ^ But, O 
no, Albert,' said Sophy, eagerly ; ' let us get out of debt> 
let us get out of debt.' 

*Yes,' he agreed, *you are right, Sophy; and so we 
wilL Anything is more bearable than the misery, and 
anxiety, and worry, and disgrace of being in debt.' 

Oh, the joy of the day when they paid the last sixpence 
they owed, and sat down, free and solvent, to a supper 
that had been paid for ! 

^ I feel as if it was a second wedding-day,' said Albert ; 
*the very food I eat tcistes ten times sweeter for the 
knowledge that I owe nobody a penny upon it.* 

Albert and Sophia were good, honest young people, 
and after their first severe experience, they steadily paid 
their way, laid money by, and ieaia\^ ^X^n^Naa^^^-^s^^^ 
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impiovidenee. But how much worse is the case of the 
great majority of those who get into debt ! It is not 
every one who has an imele in Australia likely to send 
him five pounds, and there are some who would hardly 
be benefited by a present of three times the amount 
Many people, when they have once, by some cause or 
other,, been thrown behindhand, continue in debt to the 
last day of their Eves. And to be continually in debt jb 
very apt, indeed almost certain, to bhint people's feelings 
of honour and fair-dealing, so that at last they become 
quite callous about paying what they owe, and quite 
forget that taking other people's property, and omitting 
to pay for it, is yery near akin to robbery. I know, ai 
this moment, an aged woman, who is yery, very poor; 
How do you think she became so ? At the end of sevenr- 
teen years of service, she invested her savings in stocking 
a little shop, in which for several years she carried on a 
small tiade in groceries and other articles in common use. 
But at last she was. ruined, and lost all she had in ito 
world. ' So many people owed her money;' that was the 
reason of it. She was ruined, because so many of her 
customers did not pay their debts. 

What do you think of those customers, girls? Were 
they honest people, or dishonest people ? 

Sometimes a fEunily falls into debt or dif&cuifcy through 
no fault of its own, but through a long sickness, tem- 
porary want of work, or some other similar misfortuna 
Such people are to be pitied, not blamed ; and i^ as is 
often the case, they make every effort and every sacrifice 
that lies in their power to pay what they owe, so that 
nobody shall lose by them, they are to be respected 'and 
honoured as welL 

But improvidence and wastefulness are dishonourable 
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to any one's character ; thjey malce a speedy end of all 
comfort and happiness in the house where they are enter- 
tainedy and in the. end genoorally lead to ruin and the 
workhouse. 



Chapter V. — The Love op Dbbsb. 

Gbace Wilson and Eanny Harris were Mlow-servants; 
Grace being the housemaid, and Eanny the cook, in the 
household of a widow lady named Mrs Hume; She was 
what her young servants called, an old-fashioned aoH of 
lady, plain in her dress, and particular in her ways; but 
she was a yery kind mistress, and both girls considered 
that they were fortunately placed. 

* I can tell you something about it,' said Fanny, *for I Ve 
been rather a rolling stone, and I can assure you there 's 
a great difference in situations, and I should be very 
sorry to leave this one,' 

Grace was ^^ome years younger than Eanny, and had 
neyer lived in service before. Mrs Hume had trained 
her, and expressed strong hopes of making her a good 
servant. Grace received less wages than Famiy, but 
somehow she had always more money to spare; and at the 
moment of which we write, Fanny owed Grace fifteen 
sMLUngs, which she had been persuaded to lend to help 
her to satisfy a tradesman who was pressing her very 
hard to pay a bill that had run on for some time. For 
Fanny, though only twenty-three^ had for more than six 
years never known what it was to be free ftom difficulties 
of this sort. . She was so fond of dress that every penny 
she earned was spent upon her clothes, and in her eager- 
ness to possess some new bit ol ^^e^^ ^^c^ "^^^^^ ^^ 
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continually tempted to overstep what she could afford, 
that it had become a fixed habit with her to anticipate 
the greater part;, sometimes the whole, of her quarter's 
wages. "Now, on the present occasion, besides the fifteen 
shillings that Fanny owed Grace, she owed bills at three 
different shops, which it would take rather more than all 
the money she was going to receive to pay ; and then 
her boots were very bad — she mtist order a new pair ; 
and her stockings were in a disgraceful state — ^but never 
mind that, nobody sees them; and then, that ver^ 
morning, she had received a sad letter firom her 
mother, telling of sickness and a dire pinch of poverty at 
home. 

*A few shillings would be a great help, if you could 
spare them,' wrote her mother. 

^ But how can I spare a penny, when I haven't enough 
for myseK?' asked Fanny, indignantly. Yet she cried to 
think what trouble her mother was in, and thought how 
glad she would have been to help, if she could. 

'I hope some of this is going inte the savings-bank)' 
said Mrs Hume, as she paid Fanny her wages. 

Mrs Hume knew Fanny's weakness, and had tried in 
every way she could think of to win her from it ; though 
she was not fully aware how the love of dress had led to 
debt, so that every penny that she paid Fanny was really 
spent in advance. 

Fanny smiled rather bitterly. Will mistress never 
be tired of hoping that? she thought. But she only 
answered: ^Well, no, ma'am. ITot this time. There 
are some things I must pay for.' 

* If you owe money, of course, that must be paid,* said 
Mrs Hume decidedly ; ' but, my poor girl, I wish I could 
convince you, as I hope I have convinced Grace here, 
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how much hotter^ and cheaper^ and more economical it 
is to ;pay ready money^ and have no debts. It seems to 
me so sad that you should have lived seven years in 
service, and never have been able to save a pei^y !' 

^ I am sure, ma'am, I should have liked to save/ said 
poor Fanny; 'but everything is so dear. As it is, I 
want many things I can't afford to buy.' 

*The best way is to go by Sydney Smith's rule for 
people of small means. Of course you don't know who 
Sydney Smith was : he was a noted man in his 
day, girls, and his wise and witty sayings will long be 
remembered. And this was his advice to people who 
have but a limited amount of money to spend : " When 
you are going to buy anything, 'first tliink whether you 
want it, and next, whether you could do without it"* 

When Fanny had left the room, Mrs Hume turned to 
Grace. * Are you going to put by anything this time?* 
said she. 

* No, ma'am,* said Grace. * I have put by two pounds 
abeady this year, as you know, and it is not that I 
couldn't spare one pound this time, but you see, ma'am, 
mother wants to apprentice my brother George, and it 
will be the making of him, if Mr John Carfcer wiU take 
him, only the fee is rather high.' 

^So you are going to help?' said her mistress, well 
pleased. 'See, Grace, the reward of trying to manage 
your little earnings wisely. What a joy it must be to 
you to be able to help your widowed mother now !* 

But Grace had not done wisely in lending money to 
her extravagant fellow-servant. Fanny went out that 
evening to pay her bills. 

'I will pay you when I come in,' she said to GtaAA\ 
^ but I must get change fir&t.' 
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And when Fanny came in, she only produced two 
sliillings and sixpence^ and oifered ii to Giaea 

'I'll pay off ike rest by degnes,' she said; 'I will, 
indeed, every penny of it I will^ really t Bat those 
horrid bills came to more than I thonght, and the shop- 
men were so rongh to me about paying, threatening to 
tell my mistress and alL And I knew how goodrnatiured 
you are. And such a rich giil too^ with money in the 
savings-bank 1* 

*Bat, Fanny, I want my money so badly/ said poor 
Grace, with actual tears of disappointmentr *I don't 
know what to do without it. Mother's so poor, you 
know, and George going to be apprenticed.* 

*Why, yon don't mean yon help yomr mol^ecf in- 
quired Fanny, with wide open eyes: *1 think a girl in 
service has enough to do to keep herselfl I 'm sure I Ve 
always found it so, and yon get four pounds a year less 
than I do.' 

' Well, you see how much I want nry money^ then,' 
said Grace* But it was of no use ; her z&oney was not to 
be had. What made her really angry, however, was to 
observe a whity-brown paper parcel in Fanny's hand, 
which proved to contain a bonnet shape, and some net 
and ribbon, and a spray of artificial flowers. 

^'Twas but three shillings and sixpence,' pleaded 
Fanny; 'and I'll make you a bonnet too, if you 11 buy 
the materials.' 

But this seemed to Grace no good ezcuia * Yon Juxot 
a nice bonnet already,' said she j * and you owe me twelve 
shillings and sixpence !' 

'It was such a chance,' said Fanny, * getting thk 
lovely rose for elevenpence three-farthings ! I have seen 
a worse one offered for Ave shillings If you don't boy 
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gnch things -when you see a chance of getting them 
cheap, you have to pay ever so much more in the end. 
Kow I shall make this up ^with. black net for my winter 
bonnet There was a spray of heath for the same price, 
■which would be exactly the thing for you.' 

* Thank 3rou,' Grace answered, in an exasperated voice ;. 
* now that I shan't have money enough to pay for what I 
really do want, I 'm not 'likely to throw any of it away in^ 
buying a bonnet I can do without.' 

Grace, poor girl, was veiy unhappy. She had planned 
her little expenses so nicely, she thought, and now the 
lack of this twelve shillings and sixpence would make 
everything dijQGlcultr Her mother had absolutely for- 
bidden her breaking in upon her little stock of money in 
the savings-bank, saying she might want it badly enough 
some day, and it must not be touched ; and then Grace 
had told her she would be well able to spare a pound out 
of her quarter's wages, and mother had kissed her, and 
called her, her own loving girL dear, what was to be 
done now t It was simply impossible both to buy what 
she needed to replenish her own wardrobe, and to give 
that promised sovereign to her mother. Something must 
be given up, and the only question is, what shall it be ? 

Grace generally slept the well-earned sleep of a hard- 
working girl, but this dilemma kept her tossing to and 
fro for half the ni^ht. All of a sudden she sat up in bed 
and said no, so vigorously, that it waked Fanny, who 
sleepily asked what was the matter. ' iN'othing,' answered 
Grace, and laid herself down again ; but what she really 
meant was : ' No ; mother shall not have one penny 
less than what I promised for George.' And having thus 
xoade up her mind, she shut her eyes and ^^^t:l ^^^ss^ 
soundly. 
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When Grace went to make her purchases the next day, 
she had to ask herseK Sydney Smith's two questions- 
Do I want it ? Can I do without it 1 — over every article 
she bought ; and the second question much the ofbenest^ 
for in truth there was nothing on her humble Hst that 
any one could say she did not ward. But she found that 
there were a few things which, with some self-denial, 
she could do mthout, at anyrate for some time longer. 

If the sacrifice cost Grace something, it was not without 
compensation; for the intense delight of the moment 
when she burst into her mother's house, and laid her 
little golden offering on the table, and felt herself 
gathered into her mother's arms, and kissed, and called 
a good daughter, whilst her darling. brother George cried 
out suddenly : * Gracie, you are a good girl ! O Gracie^ 
I do love you so ! ' was something that she never forgot 
as long as she lived. 

How poor, in comparison, was the pride and satisfEio- 
tion that Fanny . felt in being ' fashionably ' dressed on 
Sundays. A troubled satisfaction, marred by continual 
anxieties lest some accident should injure her showy 
attire, and spoil it before it was even paid for. 

But must girls never care to wear anything nice f You 
would not have thought Grace's dress otherwise than 
*nice,' if you had seen her the Sunday afternoon she 
carried the sovereign to her mother, in her pretty light 
alpaca, with jacket to match, a knot of blue ribbon at 
her throat, and a straw bonnet trimmed with blue on 
her head. For Grace had good taste, and liked (why 
should she not ?) to dress as nicely as she could, wilhout 
going beyond what she had made up her mind that she 
ought to afford. If she had had five times as much to 
spend, she would still have dteaa^^ Taodsa^^ and quietly. 
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because Her taste was good, and she was a modesty 
quiet girL 

But why should the love of dress be counted amongst 
Home Troubles 1 Surely a girl hurts nobody but herself 
when she gives way to it 1 Oh, this is a great mistake. 
We cannot do wrong and hurt nobody but ourselves, 
and selfish vanity not only absorbs a girl in her own 
concerns, and makes her cold and indifferent to the joys 
and sorrows of others, but it is also very apt to lead her 
into all sorts of trouble, and bring grief and distress upon 
everybody belonging to her. 

The peacock abroad is often a sloven at home. The girl 
who sets her whole heart upon making herself smart to 
be seen by strangers, sometimes thinks anything good 
enough for her own people; and will hardly be at the 
trouble even of smoothing her hair and washing her 
hands, if it is only to make herself pleasant in the eyes 
of fEither and brothers, mother and sisters ! Little 
enough does she contribute to the happiness of any 
household, and alas ! at the same time, by her short- 
sighted folly, she is throwing away her ovm happiness 
with both hands ! She is scarcely likely to make good 
friendships, and the foolish acquaintances that she, does 
pick up are often the means of getting her into sad 
scrapes and difficulties. When she marries, she seldom 
marries wisely, and she has not only no savings to help 
to buy furniture, but she carries with her into her new 
life her old habits of extravagance and seK-indulgence. 
And let me remind you, girls, that it is much easier to 
get into such habits than to get out of them. A pea- 
cock cannot easily change into a sweet-voiced home bird ; 
but you may choose now, whilst you are young, which oCL 
the two you would rather be. 
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Chapteb YL — ^Intemfbbangel 

Old Susan Brewer had sat in the oomer of the oaken 
-seat immediately below the pulpit for so many yeara^ that 
all the congr^ation Mt stue that something imnsaal 
must be the matter, when they missed hec from her nsnal 
place one Sunday. No sooner was the service oyer, than 
several of those who knew hec best proceeded at once to 
her cottage to inquire after her; and very sorry they were 
when they fonnd the poor old woman laid up with a 
broken leg. She had met with an accident^ she said, 
concealing her face with her sijd^ shnmken hand. She 
was the tiniest, most witherod-looking (dd woman that 
ever was seen, and seemed like some kind of strange^ 
wrinkled, doll, half-hidden amongst pillows and patdi- 
work, for she received her visitois rather irritably, and 
appeared perversely determined to let them see as litUa 
of her as possible. 

Still, she admitted that her leg was broken; the doctw 
had said so, and had set it the eyening before. And it 
also appeared that her head mnst haye receiyed some 
injury, for it was bound up with a handkerchief ' How 
did it all happen ? was the question ; and great was the 
indignation when the truth came out, that the cause of 
all was the drunken violence 6i. Widow Brewer^s only 
son. Of course, Tom Brewer had not mecmt to break 
his mother's 1^ when he came home intoxicated on 
Saturday evening ; but she had enraged him by beginning 
to ciy, when out of his whole week's wages he had only 
three shillings to produce. 

' Only three shillings ! ' said the poor old woman. * 
Tom 1 * and she began to cry. 
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And as Tom had nothing to say in his own defence^ 
he knocked her down. It was not the fet time, hy a 
great many* that he had staruck his mother; hut this 
time it so happened that she fell over the fender* and 
broke her leg. 

Tom was nbt too drunk to see that she was smously 
hurt* and was both shocked and alarmed; but he was 
not in a state to be of much use to any one* and when* 
at his mother's scream .of pain* the next-door neighbours 
rushed in* he picked up one of the fiMlings which she 
had dropped in her fiQll* and slunk away ashamed, to 
comfort himself with more drink. Susan's other children 
had died in Infmcy* and* in her passionate affection for 
Tom* it must be confessed she had sadly indulged him as 
a boy* and hindered his faiJier's wiser discipline, l^ow 
she suffered cruelly for her mistake* but still she was 
Tom's best and only friend— the one person in the 
whole world that lored him; for his character as an 
incorrigible drunkard was so well known, that no decent 
woman would consent to marry him, and he had still 
sense enough left to desire to marry none else; so, though 
he was past thirty* he had neither wife nor child. 

Well that it was so 1 for miserable is the lot of the 
drunkard's wife and child. And so thought Hester 
Morris* the seamstress, who had known Tom from a boy* 
and whom he had so often asked to marry him. ' If you 
would many me, Hester, you might make me what you 
liked,' Tom used to plead; but Hester knew well that 
he who has long turned a deaf ear to the voice of duty* is 
not likely to become a changed man for the persuasions 
of a woman ; and he who is bad to his old mother* is 
hardly likely to be good to his young wi&. 

Hester came into the cottage ojut do^ V> ^^ \£^^%<qssss^ 
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-whilst she "was laid np with her broken 1^ ; and Snsan, 
anxious to say a good word for her darling, began to 
praise her neat ways, and drop the hint how happy snish 
a danghter-in-law as Hester would make her. But 
Hester did not speak. 

Then the quick tears rose to the fond old woman's 
eyes, and she took Hester's hand in her two trembling 
ones. ^ My dear, he is a good son to me when he is not 
in drink ; he is, indeed,' she said. 

* Ah, but when he is in drink 1' said Hester, kissing 
her. ^ You should not force me to say what vexes you, 
dear Susan ; but how could I, with my eyes open to the 
misery of it, marry a man that drinks I' She spoke 
gently, because old Susan was ill, and she pitied her so 
much ; but there was an angry flush on her cheek when 
she left the house. 'What! marry a man that will 
strike his own mother )' Hester said to hersel£ * How can 
she dream that I should be such a madwoman? No ; a 
girl would be wise to refuse to marry a drunkard, if there 
was not another man left in the whole world.' 

Do you think Hester Morris was right, girls 9 I do. 
For, amongst all the scenes of misery that are to be 
found upon this earth, you would have to seek far, and 
wait long, before you would And anything that can 
surpass the wretchedness of a drunkard's home. Whilst, 
of all miserable, forlorn creatures, who is there more 
miserable and more forlorn than a drunkard's wifef 
Tes, there is one woman I can think of who is more 
wretched stilL It is the woman who has Tierself taken to 
drinking, and is sinking daily deeper and deeper, into the 
degradation produced by this fatal habit, to which she 
sacriflces all that makes life worth having. For, bitter 
03 it 18 to he the helpless victim of the sin of others, 
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it is an infinitely worse fate to be one's self the bond- 
servant and slave of sin, 

* Britons never, never shall be slaves,' says the national 
song. Yon may sometimes hear the well-known melody, 
song in a somewhat crazy style, as you pass the door of a 
public-honse. Poor fools 1 Do they know what they are 
singing, and how they are mocking themselves as they 
sing 9 For truly there are many slaves in Britain lying 
in worse bondage than the Israelites did nnder Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, and driven by a harder taskmaster. 

Why ahonld I write of such things as these in a 
reading-book for girls ? Simply for this reason : because 
drunkenness and its attendant train of miseries is so 
frequent and so widespread an evil in this country that 
to write about it is to write of no uncommon thing, of 
which, perhaps, girls so young as you are might never 
hear, but rather of a thing so sadly frequent, that it can- 
not but be faimliar to you as the well-known source and 
cause of half the wretchedness and want, the hunger and 
nakedness that you have seen and heard of even in your 
short lives, and no section upon Home Troubles could be 
complete without naming this curse of so many British 
homes. 



Chapter Vil. — Hard Times. 

It was in a sewing-school in Lancashire, during the 
latter part of the Cotton Famine, that the well-known song 

' Hard times, hard times, come again no more I' 
first became familiar to my ears. 

Many and various are the causes that tend to brin^ 
*Hard Times' about English co\.\»^<^Aowj»\ \sAr^^^ 
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aappose such a person is hardly to be found as a \rofrkmg* 
woman who has attained to middle age without haying 
at some time in her life gone through some pretty 
hard pinch, of which she couM tdl you a great deal, 
only it was so bad to bear that she hardly likes to 
recall it. 

It was the American war that caused the 'Cotton 
Famine/ as it was called. Famine mieans great scarcity, 
and at that time there was a great scarcity of cotton, 
and all the thousands of people who wero engaged in 
the cotton manufacture found themselves thrown out 
of employ. You were told in a former chapter that 
cotton is a vegetable production. It is a sc^ downy 
substance, which is found in the pods of the cotton 
plant. The best cotton used to be grown in the 
Southern States of America ; and, during the war between 
the iN'orthem and Southern States, the sea-ports of the 
south weve blockaded, and hardly any cotton could find 
its way to England for a very long time. The mills 
stood idle, and so did hundreds of thousands of busy 
hands that were used to earn a good living by spinning 
and weaving ; and I leave you to imagine what a time of 
distress and difficulty a universal want of work through- 
out a whole district must have occasioned. The fijst 
part of the time was the worst, for as soon as the circum- 
stances of the case were thoroughly understood by the 
public, help began to pour in from all quarters, a regular 
Belief Fund was organised, and every family had a 
weekly allowance allotted to it, according to the number 
of its members. £ut still, of course, the weekly allow- 
ance was not equal to their usual earnings, and notwith- 
standing this and every other effort made to help them, 
the cotton-workers suffered a great deaL The mere facb 
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of having nothing to do, and no hope of employment for 
many months together, was a veiy sad bnrden, and though 
they were, as a rule, very patient and uncomplaining, 
knowing that what had befedlen them was nobody's fault, 
and that all their fellow-conntrymen felt iar them, and 
wished to aid them, still they suffered much, and one 
could see the ^ hope deferred that maketh the heart sick,' 
in the expression of many a despondent-looking fuse in 
those days. 

How far-reaching is the misery that war inflicts ! Yet 
sometimes it is a sad necessity ; and it does occasionally, 
affcer a rough and painful fashion, put an end, here and 
there, to some old-established evil, and, here and there, 
clear the way for some long-desired good. For example, 
one result of the war in America has been the abolition 
of negro slavery in the Southern States. 

Here, in England (let us thank God for it), there has 
been no fighting on our own soil for more than two 
hundred years ; so we little know the suffering that the 
presence of war causes. Think of the sufferings of the 
people of Paris in 1870 and 1871, when their city was 
besieged, and they were fairly starved out ; think of the 
numbers of people in comfortable circumstances that that 
war must-have reduced to poverty, and of poor people who 
must have lost their little all ; think what it must have 
been for families to see their houses laid in ruins, their 
fields trodden desolate, their cattle and crops carried off 
by the enemy ; think of people being forced to lodge and 
feed the easmfa soldiers, when often their own children 
were short of food ; think of the long lists of killed and 
wounded, each name belonging to somebody' 9 father, or 
brother, or son, or husband : think of all this, and you 
will see that of all the 'hard tunea' oi d5^sS^s«^ ^^o^ 
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poverty tliat human beings have to pass tbrougli, a time 
of war may be considered to be the very worst 

But of this, as I have already said, we have no experi- 
ence. Our hard times have other and more general 
causes. Sometimeis sickness or accident disables the 
bread-winner of a family ; sometimes a bad harvest, or 
some such misfortune, makes the necessaries of life dear 
and scarce for a season; sometimes intemperance or 
crime in one member of a family brings destitution, as 
well as disgrace, upon alL But the most common cause 
of temporary seasons of poverty and hardship is want of 
employment. It is not often that there is so much 
general sympathy and help for those who are out of work 
as the cotton-workers of the north of England foynd. 
Hundreds fall out of employment for weeks together 
every year, and hardly any one knows their case ; they 
have to battle through their difficulties as best they may, 
like a young mechanic I met last winter, who had been 
three months without work (and that at a time of special 
difficulty, when his wife was lying dangerously ill), with- 
out any fault of his own, but simply because some change 
in the price of iron and coal had affected the trade at 
which he worked. 

Trade disputes, too, will frequently throw thousands 
out of employment for weeks together, and .thus cause an 
amount of suffering too great to be measured. May the 
day soon arrive when some wise and just plan .of arbitia- 
tion wiU be so universally adopted, and carried out in 
such a firm spirit of honesty and feiimess, that the misery 
of strikes and lock-outs may be for ever put an end to 
amongst us ! 

But sometimes men are thrown out of work for a 
iame, and families impoverished, by the introduction into 
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their trade of some new machinery, and this seems 
hard indeed. 

*Why should Anybody be so cruel as to invent 
machinery to take the bread out of our mouths ? ' cry the 
suffering wives and children. And as, perhaps, you may 
have heard, ignorant people have even been known to 
stir up riots, and to try to break the new machines which, 
they fancied, did them so much injury. But the truth 
is, that all changes of the kind are sure to inconvenience 
somebody y when they are first brought in ; yet, in the 
long-run, they generally open the way for employing ever 
so many more people. Cottage wives mourned when 
the spinning-wheel went out of fashion, and it was a bad 
day for the hand-loom weaver when looms came to be 
worked by machinery ; but the cotton-mills and weaving- 
sheds of Manchester and Glasgow supply the means of 
living to thousands, for every one who used to gain a 
livelihood by the hand-loom or the wheel. 

Sometimes, owing to some cause or other, a particular 
trade will gradually fedl off in a certain district, and 
either decay altogether or be transplanted elsewhere. 
Very sad for those who live by that trade, is it not 1 

Kow, in such a case, I will tell you what I think 
working-people should do. Not remain where they are, 
existing as they can, tiU their last penny is spent, their 
last hope disappointed, their last strength exhausted — 
but go elsewhere, and go quickly. 

There is always work to be had somewhere, and those 
who have youth and strength should go to seek it, rather 
than hang on, dependent upon precarious charities, in tho 
blind hope of some change of fortune. ^Mahe your own 
fortune^ I would say to them. 

In conclusion, I will remind yoxx. oi >3cia ^^ %s«3$3Q3a 
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saying: 'A brother is bom for adversity.' Advenity 
means a time of trouble, a time when things go against 
US ; and to say that a brother is bom for such a time, 
means that then it is most precious to us to feel that we 
have somebody belonging to us who loyes to, and will 
delight to help us to the utmost of his power. 

It is beautiful to see how the membeis of a fsunily 
wiU sometimes help one another throi^ hard times; 
what unselfishness they will shew, what efforts they will 
make> how devoted they wiU be. And, depend upon it, 
it must indeed be a very black storm that a family, 
which stands shoulder to shoulder through all, never 
failing iu mutual love and help, will not, by the blessing 
of (jod, be able to weather successfully. 



Chafteb VJJLL. — Partings. 

EvEBYBODT knowB that birds cannot stay in the nest 
after they are fully fledged. Do not the parent birds 
carefully train their nestlings to fly, that they may 
learn to use their own wings to get their living! 
Just so do fathers and mothers train their boys and 
girls to work, and teach them some business or occxh 
pation by which they may earn their bread when they 
are grown up. Nevertheless, when tho day comes 
for sending them forth, it is a day of anxiety as well 
as hope, and the saying 'Good-bye' is always painful, 
though it is well for the young ones to go, and the 
parents would not keep them back if they could. 
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It is just sucli a day of anxiety as well as hope when 
the mother fiist sends her eldest girl from home to earn 
her bread in service. How happy she is if her child 
does well and keeps her place, and the news comes back 
how much she is liked and trusted, and how her mistress 
will find good places for the younger girls as soon as they 
are old enough, in the hope of their turning out like 
their sister I Sometimes, however, a very different story 
comes home^ and this is the bitterest trouble of all, 
when children turn out badly, and cause grief to all who 
love them. 

^Try to be like Agne%' George and Maiy Wilson used 
to say to their younger daughters. 

George Wilson was a blacksmith, clever at his work, 
and doing so well that he had been able to apprentice 
his eldest girl to a first-class dressmaker. It was not 
without anxiety that he sent his young daughter far 
away from home to a busy, bustling town, fall of 
dangers and temptations for youth and inexperience 
But Agnes was a thoroughly well-principled girl, who 
gave her mind to her work, and was not to be per* 
suaded to step out of the straight path of duty by any* 
body; and she came home at the end of her apprentice* 
ship, not only a capital dressmaker, but the same modest, 
affectionate, good daughter that shd was when she went 
away. 

No wonder George Wilson said: 'I hope all the 
younger ones may turn out the same i' Fanny, the next 
daughter, grew up as good a girl as Agnes, but very 
unlike her in disposition. It had been a trial to Agnes 
to have to go away to a strange place to learn her trade ; 
but Fanny, though not less warm-hearted and loving, 
was of a more active and stirring natv]j:&. 
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* I love home/ she said, ' but I want to see other places 
too. Why, I shouldn't mind a bit if I had to go into 
foreign parts ! I 'd like it' 

Fanny little thought that such was really to be her lot! 
She spoke in mere idleness, never dreaming that she 
should ever leave her native land. 

When Fanny was five-and-twenty years old, she married 
a very steady young man, named Silas Drew, whom she 
had known from childhood, and who had been her father's 
apprentice. They had both saved money, and were able 
to furnish their Httle home very nicely; and as they were 
also both country-bom, and loved the sight of something 
green, they did not grudge the payment of a somewhat 
high rent to secure a nice cottage with a small piece of 
garden, about a mile outside the town where Silas 
worked. They thought they could well afford it ; ^id, 
indeed, so they could, for Silas had found regular and 
well-paid employment at a large iron-foundry; and what 
with Fanny's being an excellent manager, and he a total 
abstainer, and a most affectionate husband and feither, 
and the blessing of good health being theirs and their 
children's also, for a few years they got on very 
comfortably. 

And then, one sad day, Simpson & Jevons suddenly 
failed; the great iron-foundry was closed; and several 
hundred men were thrown out of work ! 

It was certainly a great trouble ; but Fann/s cheerful 
temper led her to look out for the bright side of every- 
thing, and she said, almost inmiediately : ' You are such 
a good workman, Silas, you wiU find employment 
very quickly.* 

But it was not so easy as she thought for him 
to get into work. Generally, it is in unprosperous 
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times that great failures happen, and at sucli times 
mannfacturers are often obliged to employ fewer men 
than they usually do, and are little likely to engage new 
hands. 

Poor Silas tramped many a weary mile in search of 
employment, but week after week slipped by without his 
getting any, and meanwhile the little store of money he 
had laid by was gradually decreasing in supplying the daily 
needs of his family. Those of his fellow-workmen who 
had been less careful, and had laid nothing by, had already 
begun to suffer bitter want, and some had been driven to 
seek parish reliefl 

People in the town began to say to one another: 
'What sad distress Simpson & Jevons's failure has 
caused ! ' and to devise plans for helping the sufferers. 
Amongst other things, a fund was subscribed, out of 
which money might be advanced to assist any families 
that desired to do so, to emigrate to other parts of the 
United Kingdom, or to the colonies. 

* Silas, no I* cried Fanny, when first her husband 
told her that he was convinced that their wisest course 
would be to emigrate to Australia. 'What! take the 
children across the sea? Think if they should be 
drowned !' 

But Silas laughed, then reasoned with her, till he 
brought her round to see the matter in the light that he 
did. What grieved Panny most was the idea of saying 
good-bye to her father and mother. The parents of Silas 
were both dead, but he could well understand his wife's 
feelings, and, indeed, neither of them could think, with- 
out a pang, of putting the wide sea between themselves 
and all their kindred. 

'Still, if there isn't room iox \>a ^ Vsl ^^«t ^s2s. 
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England, I suppose some must go/ said Silas; 'and I take 
it there axe wondecf nl opportunities in the colonies for 
a steady man with a good trade at his fingers' ends. 
Perhaps we shall be able to do better for the children 
there than here.' 

Just as when bees become too many for their Mtb^ 
they send forth a swarm to seek a new home elsewhere^ 
so do these crowded islands send forth swarm after 
swarm of emigrants to seek and to find new and pros- 
perous homes in Australia or New Zealand, or in 
Canada or the United States. 

Great Britain does not look yery large upon the mapi 
An American poet has written some yerses, in which he 
pictures to us how young America, the 'Western Giant,' 

Smiles^ 
And twirls the spotty globe to find iik 
* This lltUe spot the British Isles ! 
*Tis bnt a freckle ; nerer mind it.' 
He langhs, and all his prairies roll, 
Eaoh gargling cataiaot roars and chacUes ; 
And ridgea^ stretched from pole to pole, 
Heare till they crack their iron knuckles I 

Bat Memory bloshes at the sneer. 
And Honoar tarns with frown defiant. 
And Freedom, leaning on her spear, 
Laaghs loader than the laughing giant : 
*An itUt ii a world,* she said, 
' When glory wUh iU dust Juu hlended,* 

One of the glories belonging to our native island is 
that of being the mother of many nations — so many, that 
a traveller, writing an account of his joumeyings through 
JSngUah-^egidng countries, has called his book Qreaier 
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Britain^ as though they made the old mother iBland look 
quite small ; but Bigger Britain would be moie correct, 
for national greatness sprmgs from something more than 
mere size. May the history of these well-grown and 
thriving daughter-nations be ever more and more 
worthy, as the centuries go on, of that of their mighty 
mother; and may they always duly guard and value 
the precious inheritance of 'freedom slowly broadening 
down, fsom precedent to precedent/ that they derive 
from her I 

Tree institutions and just government seem as natural 
to us as sun and air, because we have never known what 
it is to be without them; but they are by no means the 
rule in all other countries^ and English people ought to 
make many inquiries, and to consider well what they are 
doing, before they make up their minds to live under any 
foreign government. 

In our own colonies, and in the United States of 
America, there are great openings for the industrious and 
energetic, as Silas Drew and his wife found when they 
reached Australia. They did exceedingly weU there, and 
Fanny wrote to her mother that they found they had 
been quite right to come, though on their frnst aiiival 
they felt very strange and awkward, and had to rough it 
a good deaL 

'I haye to work very liard — ^mncli liarder than I did at home,' she 
-wrote, 'for I miss many common oonTeniences wMoh are not to be 
heard of ont here; and I'mnBt depend on myself for eyerythins* it is 
■0 yery diffioolt to get help, howeyer nuudi yon may want it. Bat, 
thank Qod 1 I keep my health, so I do not mind hard work, and we 
oonld not be doing better than we are.' 

It was a great comfort to George Wilson and his wi& 
that their daughter Fanny was such a ^cyi ^&k3c^:&ss« 
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Eveiy montli she wrote them such, long eniertuning 
letters that they seemed to know all she was doing. 
Some girls are yery stupid about writing letters, and 
can hardly put two sentences together; but you should 
all take especial pains to improve in this respect. Do 
not waste time in thinking whether this or that will 
* do ' to say, but write down, in plain words, anything 
that occurs to you, just as it comes. It is a mistake 
to use fine phrases. 

Perhaps, some day or other, you may be a long way 
off from those whom you love, and one of your greatest 
pleasures will be to write to them, and to receive their 
letters. Take pains, then, now, to learn how to put 
down your thoughts on paper, that your letters may be 
really worth having, instead of being, like some letters 
I have seen, very little better than a blank envelope, 
sent just to let the receiver know that the sender is 
welL 

Finally, I need hardly remind you how much reason 
we all have to love and to be proud of our country. By 
which I do not mean that we should be conceited of our 
country, counting it as a merit to have been bom in it, 
and continually boasting of our advantages, and despising 
others. 

No; our pride in our country should lead to some- 
thing very different from self-conceit and self-exaltation. 
It should lead us rather to consider how much we owe to 
our country, and to a steadfast determination never to do 
anything to bring disgrace upon her fair name, but 
rather to strive to be worthy of the best of those who 
have gone before us. Patriotism means devotion to your 
country, and this virtue is shewn, not only by those 
who, from time to time, are called to fight for their 
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native land, bat by all, whether men, women, or children, 
who have a high sense of what their conntiy requires of 
them, and do their best to give it. 

National honour depends upon national character, and 
national character depends upon national conduct^ which 
means the ways and doings of all the men, women, and 
children of whom the nation is composed. !N'ow, a very 
high standard of national character has been handed 
down to us &om our forefathers ; very soon it will be ia 
the hands of the generation that reads this book to keep 
it up. Mind, girls, that you do your part towards this 
sacred task. It is a duty that you owe both to God and 
to man. 



Chafteb IX. — Odds and Ends of Yebse; and 

Questions. 

If eveiy one would attend to his own reformation, 
How yeiy easily one might reform a nation ! 



Kow trust me, dears, (xood Temper will prevail. 
When airs, and flights, and storms, and scoldings faiL 

Pope, 



L 

Some murmur, when their sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view. 

If one small ispeck of dark appear 
In their great heaven. oi^u<^ 
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And Bome -with thankfal love aie filled 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God's good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night 

2. 

In palaces are hearts that ask, 

In discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a dreary task, 

And all good things denied. 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 

How love has, in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire). 

Such rich provision made. 



Tbenoo. 



As the element of air affords 
An easy passage to the industrious bees 
Fraught with their burdens ; and a way as smooth 
For Ihose ordained to take their sounding flight 
From the thronged hive, and settle where they list 
To fresh abodes — ^their labour to renew; 
So the wide waters, open to the power. 
The will, the instincts, aad appointed needs 
Of Britain, do invite her to cast off 
Her swarms, and in succession send them forth ; 
Bound to establish new communities 
On every shore whose aspect fiGtyours hope 
Or bold adventure ; promising to skill 
And perseverance their deserved reward. 

WOBDSWOBTH. 
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Dare to be trae ; nothing can need a lie ; 

A fault, that needs one most, grows two thereby. 

George Hebbebtl 



TEm LESSON OF WELLINGTON'S LIFE. 

* That hmnble, simple duty of to-day 
PeiEform,' he bids ; ' ask not if small or great : 

genre in thy post, be faithful and obey ; 
"Who «erf^her truly, sometimes saves the state.* 

A« H. Clough. 



QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WBITING. 

What are the chief qualities required in a good nnrse % What do 
yon mean \fj common sense ? What is vKteUigent obedience ? What 
is meant hy keeping quarantine ? Name some infectious illnesses. 
Why does a rash come out on the skin in scarlet fever ? What is the 
most infeetionB stage of this disease ? When is it right to risk infec- 
tion, and when is it wrong to do so ? How should a house he treated 
after an infectious iUness has been in it ? How should disinfectants 
be used ? What is the cheapest and best disinfectant to get ? Write 
some account of the story of Folly French. What was Sydney Smith's 
rule for people of small means ? Compare the characters of Qrace 
Wilson and Fanny Harris. Why is Qreat Britain called the Mother 
of Nations ? Belate the story of Silas and Fanny Drew. 
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APPENDIX A. 
On Cottage Income and ExPENDrruBB. 

The incomes wHcIi we are about to consider are those 
whicli are received in the shape of weekly wages. These 
incomes may be roughly estimated as varymg from about 
fifteen shillings to about forty shillings a week; for 
although weekly wages may in some cases fedl below, and 
in others rise above this limit, yet, as a general rule, the 
earnings of the great majority of those who live by the 
labour of their hands, will be found to be within it. 

Let us ask, in the next place, what are the chief 
expenses which a married workman, who is, let us say, 
the father of four children, will have to meet out of his 
earnings 1 

1. Shelter, — ^In a civilised country, this has to be con- 
sidered even before food. A man must live somewhere ; 
be must have a roof over his head. Bent, therefore, is 
the first and most urgent of all expenses. It is an old 
maxim that people may reckon that they will have to 
spend about one-eighth of their income in rent ; but, in 
the present day, it is only in country districts that work- 
ing-people can hope to be lodged so cheaply. In London, 
as much as five shillings a week has often to be paid for 
a couple of rooms. In large manufacturing towns, cottage 
rents vary from two shillings and sixpence to six shillings 
and sixpence a week for rent and rates ; but none but 
very miserable houses indeed would be let as low as two 
shillings and sixpence. It is always worth while to go 
to the outside limit of what can be afforded, in order to 
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obtain a comfortable and well-situated house; because 
health and comfort, and even, to some extent, respect- 
ability and good morals, depend so very much upon the 
way in which a family is lodged. 

2. Food and Fire, — ^These two necessaries of life are 
classed together because they are almost equally needfuL 
Food cannot be prepared without fire ; and if a starving 
family received a gift of half a crown, they would be 
as certain to spend some of it in fuel as they would 
be to spend some of it in food. Between one and 
two hundredweight a week seems to be the smallest 
quantity of coal that can supply the needs even of a 
cottage grate, and it is very easy to use a great deal more, 
if a housekeeper is at all careless and wasteful. Those 
who have a place to store it, and sufficient forethought 
and good management to buy a ton at a time, will get 
their coal from one shilling and eightpence to two shil- 
lings and sixpence a ton cheaper than those who buy by 
the hundredweight. 

The following calculation of weekly earnings and ex- 
penditure is taken from Mrs Beeton's Penny Cookery 
Booh, I think we must suppose that the cost of fuel 
will be included under the head of weekly expenditure on 
food: 



Where the Weekly 


Daily Expenditure 
in Food may be 


Weekly Expendi- 


Reserve for Rent, 


Earnings are 


ture in Food. 


Clothes, &c 


8. d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


10 


10 


5 10 


4 2 


15 


1 8 


8 9 


6 3 


20 


1 8 


11 8 


8 4 


25 


2 


14 6 


11 


80 


2 4 


16 4 


13 8 


40 


2 10 


20 


20 



\ 
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This table is, she says, 'the result of mnch piactical 
knowledge of the subject, and considerable attention 
paid to it' Anybody can see that where wages are only 
ten shillings or fifteen shillings a week, the family can 
seldom touch meat ; those, however, who have read the 
chapter on the Chemistiy of Food, will know that there 
are, happily, several kinds of food which axe much 
cheaper than butcher's meat, and which yet can supply 
the needful amount of fleeh-forming substances that 
man's body requires. The less we have to spend, the 
more important it is to know how to spend it, and even 
the poorest can remember that variety in food is more 
wholesome than monotony, and can study to lay out the 
small amount they have to spend to the best advantage. 

It would, perhaps, be more practical to calculate &om 
the weeJdy amount allowed for houaekeeiping, than &om 
the weekly wages of the head of the family, as we cannot 
ignore the fieuit that a great many men habitually keep 
back a large proportion of their earnings to spend on 
drink and on selfish amusements. . There are hundreds 
of wives in England who would be very thankful if they 
could even depend upon receiving as much as ten shillings 
a week to pay the rent, and feed and clothe the fiEimily 
witL George Ellis used to give his wife twelve shillings 
a week, and reserve five shillings for himself; and she 
said truly that he was not at all a bad husband to her, 
and she knew of many worse men. Still, when he broke 
his arm, and was out of work ten weeks, just eight years 
after his marriage, he could not help reflecting how 
different things would have been with him if he had only 
had the sense to put one shilling a week into a club, and 
another shilling a week' into the Post-office Savings-bank. 
One shilling a week for eight years would have amounted 
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to moze than twenty pounds, without counting interest 
Two shillings a week, with interest, would have amounted 
to nearly fifty pounds. 

3. After rent, food, and jSre, Clothing is the next item 
to be allowed for in the necessary expenses of a &mily. 
For advice on this topic, see the chapter on Clothing, 
page 59, and that on the Love of Dress, page 191. 

4. EducaUcm, — ^Right-minded parents never grudge the 
school-pence; they know what a profitable investment 
they are. Ask your teacher, girls, what a profttahU 
investment means, and then you must tell her how 
the money spent on your education can be called a 
profitable investmient. 

The great difference which is to be seen between '*one 
cottage-home and another is very frequently due, not to 
a difference of income, but to a difference in expenditure. 

Only see how comfortable the Wilsons 'are ! It is 
true that Mrs Wilson earns a few shillings by her needle, 
which she sets aside to' meet the expenses of clothiag ; 
but who would imagine that Gleoige Wilson's earnings 
only average twenty shillings a week, whilst Isaac 
Bramall, who lives next door, never gets less than thirty 
or forty shillings, and at certain tunes, when there was a 
press of work, has even been known to earn very nearly 
three pounds a week) For, while the BramaUs' house 
is comfortless and untidy, the Wilson^ cottage is a 
picture of peace and prosperity* The fomiture is solid 
and well kept ; the walls are adorned with pictures ; the 
paper is gay and dean. A handsome clo<^ ticks in one 
comer. Cleanliness and good order axe to be found 
everywhere. 

At the Bramalls', on the contrary, the ftimiture is 
scant in quantity, and micared for m tt^^^RBEKfisa^ ^^s^Ss^ 
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as there was, Isaac had ordered from a fumitore-ehop the 
week before he was xnarriedy and engaged to pay for in 
weekly instalments. Laige as his earnings had been, he 
had saved nothing beyond two or three pounds, which 
he did set aside in the last month before his wedding, 
and most of which went in festivities and fine clothes. 
Camilla Andrews, the pretty &ctory-girl whom he 
married, was as unthrifty as himself; there was not so 
much as sixpence left in her pocket when she went to 
church with him, and she still owed five shillings 
towards the cost of the bonnet in which she was mar- 
ried. They were a light-hearted and imthinking young 
couple, fond of one another, but fonder still of pleasure 
and amusement. By and by, when the cheap new fur- 
niture got dim and shabby, and children were bom to 
them, and poor Camilla had one or two long illnesses, 
and new duties, new responsibilities, new expenses 
seemed to spring up on every side, neither husband nor 
wife were at all prepared to meet them. He began to 
frequent the public-house; she sank into a hopeless 
slattern. Their affection for one another was too slight a 
feeling to stand the wear and tear of lifa Continual 
quarrels undermined their home peace. Isaac became 
more and more selfish, Camilla more and more firetful 
and slatternly. The only thing that saved them from 
becoming completely alienated was their mutual love for 
their children, whom they both united to neglect and 
over-indulge by turns. 

Want of thrift and forethought are very common 
faults, and especially common amongst the young; yet 
we cannot help wondering sometimes at the heedless and 
unprepared manner in which young men and women 
enter upon the duties and responsibilities of married life^ 
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Greoige Wilson and his wife did not act in this foolish 
way : they did not even hecome engaged until they had 
been acquainted some time, and were well persuaded 
that they could trust and respect as well as love one 
another ; and instead of marrying when Mary was yet in 
her teens, and George barely of age, as Isaac and Camilla 
Bramall did, they steadily determined that they would 
not do so imtil they had saved enough to furnish a com- 
fortable little home. Mary, it is true, could not save 
much, for her earnings were but small, but she made it 
her business to provide everything that required needle- 
work to prepare it for use — sheets and blankets, pillow- 
cases and quilts, dusters, and towels, and table-cloths. 
She bought the things one by one, as she could spare the 
money, and then made them and laid them by; so it 
was quite a surprise to George when he helped her to 
unpack the large trunk that contained them, to see the 
complete provision of household linen that she had to 
display. There were three pair of sheets and a pair of 
blankets, two quilts, six pillow-cases, one dozen dusters, 
one dozen coarse cloths, two dozen towels, six white 
table-cloths, and one coloured table-cloth. 

George had spent thirty pounds in furnishing the house, 
in a simple yet solid manner, with everything that was 
absolutely necessary for comfort Thirty pounds was 
quite enough to do that with, though of course it would not 
buy everything that they could desire. Many additional 
comforts were noted down in their minds, that they 
would save up for and get by degrees ; but they quite set 
their faces against buying anything on credit^ though the 
shopkeeper, of whom they bought some of their furniture, 
tried to persuade them that there were several things 
that they could not possibly do toxtKoiit, ^\s!ks2cL^ 'S&.*^ws^ 
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-vronld allow him to send them in, they ^need not pay for 
nntil convenient.' 

^ I don't mean to go upon that plan, Mr Jones,' said 
Geoige ; ' what I can't pay foi at once I shall leam to do 
without.' 

'Ah, it will be well for yon if yon can keep to that ; 
I won't press you any more,' Mr Jones answered ; and 
George could see that even Mr Jones thought his rule a 
wise one. 

He did not teU. the shopkeeper that he had actually 
ten pounds more in the sayings-bank, which he and 
Maiy agreed in thinking it more prudent to leave un- 
touched, both as a nucleus for forther savings, and a 
reserve fund in case of sickness or any other calamity. 

They made, in &ct, a thorou^y good start, and 
beginning clear of debt and difficulty, they were able to 
continue to keep dear of them all their lives, so thai^ 
although they never made their fortunes and got rich, 
they were always able to live most respectably, and to 
enjoy a contentment of mind and freedom from anxiety, 
to which many who have five or six times as much 
money are entirely strangers. I^ on the contrary, people 
make a bad start, they will be more or less hampered all 
their lives. I^o young people ought to be so imprudent 
as to many until they have : 

1. A £ur prospect of earning enough to maintain a 
family. 

2. Sufficient savings to pay for famishing a houae^ and 
to leave a small sum over for a reserve fond. 
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QUEiSTIONS. 

What are the chief expenses of a working-maa's home ? Why is it 
more profitable to bay coal|by the ton than by the cwt. ? If twenty 
shillingB is allowed for housekeeping, how much may be spent on 
food ? If fifteen shillings, how much ? If pe<^le cannot buy batcher's 
meat, what should they try to get instead ? What did Qeorge Ellis 
regret when he was ill, and why ? Why are school penee a profitable 
investment ? What was the difference between, the Wilsons and the 
Bramalls! What preparations did the Wilsons make for their 
marriage ? What is the advantage of a good bejpinning ? What two 
things most young people have before they can prudently many ? 



APPENDIX B. 

On Teaohinq Dombstio Eoonomt. 

In scliools wheve Domestic Economy is taken np as a 
'Special Subject,' this Eeading-book should be studied in 
the following order. The requirements of the code are : 

Vor Standard 17. — ^Food and its Preparation. 

Clothing and Material 
For Standard Y. — The Dwelling, Waiming, Cleaning^ and 

Ventilation. 

Washing Materials and their use. 
For Standard YL — Eules for Health. 

Management of a Sick-room. 

Cottage Income and Expenditure. 

1. The mending, making, and buying of clothes, with 
the nature of the various materials used for clothing, is 
treated of in Section XL 

The whole subject of food, including -sMisiMis&j^ss^^ 
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digestion, chemistry of food, cookery, &c., is treated of 
in Section IIL, Part L 

2. All the subjects to be studied in the Fifth Stan- 
dard will be found treated of in Section IIL, Part IL 

3. Eules for health will be found in Section IIL, 
Part IIL 

Hints on the management of the sick-room will be 
found in Section IV. This section also contains several 
short stories illustrating the subject of cottage expendi« 
ture, which is further treated of in Appendix A., on 
Cottage Income and Expenditure. 

It is hoped that this little book may be found helpful 
in interesting girls in one of the most important and 
useful subjects that they can possibly take up. Teachers 
must, however, be reminded that domestic economy is 
eminently a practical subject, and that although, in the 
hands of an intelligent teacher, a book may be of great 
use in opening girls' minds to imderstand the reasons 
upon which it is our object to train them to act, yet, in 
domestic economy, no amount of book-knowledge can 
ever stand in the place of practical instruction, and, 
without some such aid, no lessons on this subject can be 
expected to produce very satisfactory results. 



THE END. 
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